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THE SPIRIT OF . | 
THE GAME 


T is to be admitted that the players of “ ping-pong” are 
more in number than the players of cricket ; nevertheless, 
cricket rather than ping-pong still is to be regarded as 
the national game. Ping-pong, to be sure, is of rela- 
tively modern invention. Golf, on the other hand, is a 

eaine that can trace an authentic descent from days that antedate 
the earliest records of cricket as the game is understood in the 
twentieth century. Cricket, nevertheless, and not golf, is the 
national game of England. 

These instances are cited by way of showing that the claim 
of the game of cricket to the character and epithet of ‘ national ”’ 
on an Englishman’s lips is not based on the length of time that 
it has existed nor on the numbers that play it, and the con- 
sideration of the whole subject is prompted by some recent 
legislation or proncuncements on the part of the recognised 
cricket authorities which breathe what we conceive to -be the 
very best spirit of a game. One piece there is of distinct 
and definite legislation-_the bowling crease is to be extended 
a foot either way. This will give the bowler more ‘space, 
perhaps it may help to ensure the batsman against finding 
the umpire behind the bowler’s arm; in any case, while the law 
of leg-before-wicket requires that the ball shall pitch between 
wickets in order to get the batsman out under that rule, it does 
not seem a very important alteration. It is a matter of con- 
venience rather than anything else. That piece of legislation is 
followed by two pronouncements—-the one stating that it is 
‘‘undesirable ” that the wicket shall be prepared by any arti- 
ficial means, except by watering, rolling, and patching where 
necessary, and, finaliy, there is a pronouncement with regard 
to the sorely vexed question of unfair bowling. Now the 
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word ‘undesirable,’ in the former of these quasi - judicia 
dicta, gives the key to the attitude in which the cricketin: 
authorities approach these questions which fall under thei: 
consideration, and which le within their discretion to approa 

in any attitude they plea‘e; and the second pronouncemen 
emphasises this attitude very strongly. ‘They say, in effect 
that if an umpire no-ball a bowler in such a way as to mike j 
clear (and it is a matter on which no doubt is possible) that h 
considers his delivery unfair, the captain of the side to whic 

that bowler belongs is bound in honour, as a sport:man and 

gentleman, to take him off. Is this not the right spirit for th 
game that we love to call national, and is it not just this spiri 
which makes the game a fine and wholesome expression of wha 
is best in the British character ? : 

When we use the word British we include a larger area tha 
when we say merely English. We include a country of whi 
the national game is not cricket, but golf. Golf is a gran 
game. It is equally expressive, perhaps, with cricket of t! 
spirit of a great nation; but it is not expressive of the san 
spirit. There is more in it of the strenuous individual effort, a1 
less of the co-operation, which is a feature of cricket. Even th 
foursome, in which there is a restricted co-operation, 1s givin 
place in the favour of golfers to the four-ball match. Possib! 
that is the reason that it seems impossible to approach the legis! 
tion required in golf from the same view-point that the cricketi: 
authorities adopt towards the English game. The appeal t 
the sportsmanlike feeling of the golier does not seem to ent 
into the philosophy of the Rules of Golf Committee, wh 
doubtless, know their business well. The golfer desires h 
rules in black and white, and definite. Yet even in golf t 
better spirit sometimes appears. “There was a notorious case 
Hoylake, in which the competitors in the final of the amatet 
chainpionship were undecided as to the rule governing 1 
lifting of a ball from a putting green of a hole other th: 
that for which the players were making. The question, whic 
was governed by a local bye-law, was whether the ball shou 
be placed or dropped. By mutual consent the referee dropp: 
it, and it fell into a hole, on which the opponent lifted it, with 
gallantry characteristic of him (akin to the gallantry which, 
few months later, cost him his life in South Africa), and plac: 
it on a fair lie. This was not golf. Technically he lost ti 
hole for lifting the opponent’s ball. But it was something a d 
better than golf. It was an illustration of the best spirit thu 
ought to enter into all British games, and that is illustrat 
afresh by the latest pronouncements of the M.C.C. committe: 
There is, indeed, in every game abundant opportunity for th: 
expression of that sense of what is just and generous whic! 
belongs to the spirit that we designate sportsmanlike. Thi 
opportunity offers itself even in those games which are most 
deeply tainted with the vices-—-not of professionalism, as some 
times is said—but of semi-professionalism ; for there is nothing 
discreditab’e in professionalism frankly avowed. A proposal has 
been mooted in some quarters for removing altogether the 
distinction between amateur and_ professional, as a means ot 
removing those invidious and narrow distinctions on the bordet 
line of semi-professionalism. There is much to be said in 
its favour, but the social question becomes insistent. Of 
course, the player of education and cultivation could protect 


himself in some measure as before by the exclusiveness of !11s 


clubs, but it would be in some measure only. The present 
system by which the “players” dress and sit and eat in thei! 
own places, and the **gentlemen” also in their own, has it 
obvious conveniences; but, apart from all that, it is possible fo 
both “ player” and “gentleman” to follow cricket, or whateve: 
the game may be, in the generous spirit. It is a spirit s 
exclusively british that even the American, our first cousin, 
seems unable to assimilate it. In Rugby football as it is playe 
in America the almost savage counsel to ‘knock him out 
play” is heard again and again. Perhaps it would be too mu 
to say that such a practice is not known in England, [i 
certainly it is not too much to say that there would be | 
toleration for its public avowal as a deliberate policy. T! 
difference is radically typical of the different ways in which ¢! 
two closely related nations view their sports and games. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


“T°“HE HON. LADY KNOLLYS, wife of Sir Fran 
| Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., formerly well known 
private secretary to the Prince of Wales, and now in due cou! 
private secretary to His Majesty King Edward VII., forms < 
frontispiece this week. Lady Knollys, whose home is Blou 
Court, Henley-on-Thames, is the daughter of the late Sir He: 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, third Baronet, and of Baroness Berners, a 
sister of the Hon. Sir Raymond Tyrwhitt-Wilson, fourth Baro: 
of Stanley Hail, Salop, and Keythorpe Hall, Leicestershire. 
another page will be found a portrait of Viscount Kingst 

eidest boy of the Earl and Countess of Kingston. 
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LL honour to the King and to Sir Ernest Cassel; to His 
Majesty for his wise allotment of the large fund so 
generously placed at his disposal, to the latter for so 


beuntiful a gift to the nation from the profits of 
honourable finance. The King’s eager interest in the 
si k, and in the best means of alleviating their sufferings, has 
ban the characteristic of his lifetime. Of Sir Ernest Cassel 
tl » world at large heard very little until recently; but amongst 
tl > great financiers he has long been a real power. He now 
di serves to be ranked with the goodly fellowship of those who, 
h. ving made great wealth in commerce, have not forgotten the 
p or and the needy. 
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If our foreign critics take notice of such things, how amazed 
they must have been by the year’s administration report of the 
Crange River Colony. Day by day they point out that we are 
g tting the worst of the war, and predict early dates for ou 
e.pulsion from the country; and there all the while we have 
been quietly settling affairs so that, to take one instance, there 
ae now nearly twice as many Boer children attending school 
a; before the war. They are voluntarily learning English, too, 
instead of Dutch! When the last of the irreconcilable Boers 
is caught and brought in, how surprised he will be to find that 
while he has been fighting the rooineks his little nephews and 
vieces have been getting on with their lessons so nicely that they 
can all sing **God Save the King” right through without a 
mistake. We may have, as Kipling says, “had no end of a 
lesson” in South Africa in matters military; but there is one 
respect in which no other nation could teach us any lesson, and 
that is in the art of turning conquered enemies into good subjects 
by kindness. 


The Hon. J. Boyle, American Consul at Liverpool, has 
drawn up a report on American and British trade which deserves 
attention even from those who hold that he has been too much 
carried away by the wind of rumour. We cannot for one 
moment agree with the pessimistic prophecy that the time is 
approaching when ‘¢ Great Britain will be permanently relegated 
to the third position in the ranks of the world’s trade and 
commerce.” Anyone going into Germany at the present 
moment, and taking note of the slackness of trade, the depression 
of capital, and the discontent of labour, might make out a still 
inore dismal prospect for that country. Nor are observers 
wanting who see elements of weakness in the United States. 
Here at home we take care to give the worst possible impression. 
Is education not what it should be, there are extremists who 
mount on a tub bottom, or its equivalent, and shout out that we 
are the worst educated race in the world; does someone point out 
a fault in our Navy, others, riding the idea to death, declare it 
absolutely rotten, and so on all round. But all the time the more 
thoughtful knew that we are steadily improving both our work- 
men and our ships. It is worth noticing that Germany does only 
about three per cent. of the trade with our colonies as against our 
wn fifty-two. 

Sir James Crichton Browne last Saturday gave an address to 
the members of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association that will 
be read with great interest. He pointed out that the present 
epidemic of smali-pox has not reached the dimensions attained 
by some of its predecessors, but then unfortunately it 1s assumed 
on reasonable grounds that it will attain its maximum strength 
between the months of January and May. Unfortunately, the 
latest returns do nothing to lessen the force of this contention, 
as there has been a considerable increase in the number of cases 
since New Year’s Day. What can be done to clear out the 
disease is, then, the question of the hour. If the outbreak does 
nothing else, it must at least furnish the Government with facts 
on which to base an authoritative deliverance as to the effect of 
vaccination. Should a scientific scrutiny of the cases afford 
anything like absolute proof of the efficiency of vaccination as a 
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preventive, then the duty of the Government is plain. Rabies 
was not stamped out by allowing dog-owners the benefit of 
conscientious objection, but by resolutely forming and carrying 
out a great plan. This is what will be expected in regard to 
small-pox if the figures justify it. 


In reference to a letter in last week’s issue on ‘* Arbor Day,” 
a correspondent writes to inform us that prizes have been offered 
by the Bird Protection Society for essays on the most effective 
means of establishing this as a national festival and custom. 
Unfortunately, the decision will not be published till the meeting 
of the society in February, and March is a late month for 
planting. This is the more to be regretted, as in Coronation 
vear Arbor Day would have been almost sure of a high degree 
of popularity. English people are fond of the idea ot planting 
commemoration trees—witness the numbers to be seen at 
Sandringham, Windsor, and the other Royal residences. Both 
the late Queen and the present King favoured the practice. In 
the United States and the colonies millions of trees have been 
planted on Arbor Day, and a convincing proof that it has passed 
into an established institution is that the phrase * Arbor Day ’ 
has been admitted into one of the most recent and considerable 
dictionaries. However, there is no good reason for awaiting the 
decision of the Bird Protection Society before practical steps are 
taken. Every village is entitled to hold its Arbor Day here 
and now. : 

Mrs. Gallup may or may not be a butterfly, but literature 
has brought forth its most ponderous hammers to crush her on 
the anvil. With the only half-hearted exception of Mr. W. H. 
Mallock she has gained no English man of letters to her side, 
and he, when cornered, claimed only that a prima facie case had 
been made out for investigation. But really we doubt if the 
Shaconbakespeare game was worth the candle. If anybody 
sincerely believes that Bacon wrote the plays, he must have an 
extraordinary conception of human nature. Bacon was, as fat 
as his published writings go, a man of pros2; Shakespeare, even 
in his prose, is always a poet. Then just imagine what Mrs. 
Gallup would have us believe—that Bacon, the shrewdest, most 
far-seeing man of his time, was ashamed to be known as the 
author of stage plays, and not only let a poor player have the 
credit of them in his lifetime and the glory when he was dead, 
that he heard Ben Jonson and the other dramatists praising theit 
dead comrade in language so fine and sincere that it still lives, but 
also gave in to all this and held his tongue, yet worked into the 
text an obscure cipher that had a very remote chance of being 
read in the years to come. <All this would have been absolutely 
incredible, even if Mr. Sidney Lee and the other correspondents 
of the Times had not been able to show that the whole of the 
Gallup interpretation was absurd. 

There has been another bonfire of M. Zola’s novels in 
Australia. At Melbourne the local Supreme Court has decided 
that they belong to a class of ‘indecent literature” within the 
meaning of the Act. So in order to avoid contaminating the 
innocent youths and maidens of the Commonwealth a batch of 
these novels was solemnly burnt. One would like to hear the 
author’s comments on the incident. For M. Zola, be the result 
what it may, takes his novel-writing as seriously as his patriotism, 
and unquestionably believes that his works have a lofty moral 
aim. Some of us, who are far from disagreeing with him on this 
point, would nevertheless be loath to interfere with the Melbourne 
burning, only they would probably try to justify themselves not 
on the Puritan ground that the books are unclean, but that they 
are so portentously dull. The hand of the eminent Dreyfusite 
can by no stretch of imagination be deemed a light one! 

It is bad news indeed that the wooden bridge at 
Pangbourne, which every lover of the Thames knows as a 
familiar object in one of the most beautiful reaches of the river, 
is doomed by reason of insecurity and likely to be replaced by an 
iron structure sure to be unsightly. But the matter is not quite 
so simple as “A Lover of the Thames” seems to think. He 
writes to the Tames: ‘It is simply a matter of money. The 
directors of the Bridge Company—it is a toll bridge—declare 
themselves unable to build anything more costly than an iron 
bridge, but there is no reason to suppose they would refuse to 
have a really beautiful stone bridge erected provided the 
necessary funds were forthcoming.” Of course there is no 
reason to apprehend anything worse than a grudging acceptance 
if such an offer as is indicated were made ; but is the river-loving 
public likely to endow the money-making company with a new 
bridge? Surely the occasion is rather one for pointing out that 
these ancient toll bridges in private hands are an anachronism 
and a nuisance, and for carrying on a wholesome agitation with 
the object of buying out the Bridge Company, which on its own 
confession clearly does not value its property highly. 


In the current number of the Garden is a letter from Mr. 
Augustine Henry, consisting of some ten columns of closely- 
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packed information, which is of absorbing interest to all botanists 
and lovers of plants. Mr. Henry went to China in 1881 without 
training in botany, and quite ignorant of gardening. In the 
comparatively short space of twenty years he has made such use 
of unrivalled opportunity that he has become an accomplished 
botanist, and has gained such successes as a collector as have 
rarely come to the lot of man. His first happy hunting grounds 
were the mountains surrounding the Yangtse above Ichang, 
itself a thousand miles above the sea, their gorges and ravines, 
and his finds of flowering trees and shrubs, of plants (of 
which Lilium Henryi is but one), of fruit bushes and of timber 
trees, are simply without number. In Formosa, too, and in the 
valley of the Yunnan, Mr. Henry made great discoveries and 
studied the life of some strangely savage folk. The book which 
he hopes shortly to publish should be a delight to plant-lover 
and ethnologist alike. 


Meanwhile a note concerning Formosans of Malay origin is 
distinctly novel. ‘Never shall I forget my first sight there of 
savages—one morning that I visited the neutral ground whither 
they came armed to barter with the Chinese. They were a band 
of forty, led by two chiefs, the younger of whom wore a coronet 
of boars’ teeth. A few women accompanied them, wild creatures, 
dressed for the occasion in longish robes. I noticed that they 
were tattooed transversely across the wrists. The men were 
longitudinally tattooed across the wrists, and wore only an apron. 
Their hair hung down unkempt in wild disorder, and their rolling 
eyes were never steady for a moment. Dwarf in stature, they 
scarce looked like human beings, and the old Spanish priest of 
the mission, where I had stayed the night before, assured 
me that for all practical purposes they had no souls. They 
warred continually with the Chinese of the plain, chiefly to 
decorate their huts with the skulls of the latter, and no young 
savage was allowed to wed until he had brought home one skull.”’ 


A SORTIE OF WILD DUCK. 


Cackle of mallard and splash of his wings in the pool, 
Whistling of widgeon and teal in the twilight grey. 

Circle on circle they ring on the breeze grown cool 
That whispers of cornfields awaiting them far away. 

Can they but win to them? Higher they mount and wheel 
Over the sanctuary safe, their midday home. 

See, through the trees comes a glint of a barrel of steel. 
Perilous work, this sortie! Still now they come. 

Steadily winging his way, he pilots their course, 
Veteran, who oft has the fiery ordeal borne, 

Two bills’ length to the front, tike a colonel of horse, 
Three in a slanting line, his men in this hope forlorn. 


Necks outstretched, with a rush to the edge of the park, 
One more field, and the danger to-night is o’er. 

Swiltly they top the trees; but out through the dark 
The wire-drawn cartridge sounds with a muffled roar. 


And to the shot comes a thud cn the meadow behind, 
Beat of a wing-stroke once on the dewy grass. 
Gently retrieve him, this is his fate assigned ; 
High overhead his comrades scattering pass. 


(oy Dipey Ie aes 


A correspondent, who makes a special study of football, 
writes on the eve of the England v. Wales match: «The 
Rugby Union Selection Committee are entitled to a good deal 
of our pity this year. At the beginning of the season there 
seemed some improvement in England’s prospects. Oxford, 
with a really brilliant back division, scored an uninterrupted 
series of successes, and it seemed probable that by building 
round a nucleus from the Oxford fifteen a young and vigorous 
team might be selected of men playing the same game, and 
accustomed to one another’s play. These hopes have been 
rudely shattered. After London and the Universities had 
routed the Rest of the South at Richmond, the South 
team, mainly composed of University men, fell equally decisively 
before the North, and now the Rest of England XV., chosen 
principally from the victorious North, has been beaten by 
Devonshire, which was champion county last year, but has 
already suffered defeat this season in its own division. Under 
these circumstances, the Selection Committee have fallen back 
on their old plan of choosing players from every county, and of 
every style. Gamlin, who has not appeared in any of the 
trials, comes in at back, though he has been playing three- 
quarters all the season. The three-quarters hail from three 
counties, and include Raphael, who, on his form in the ’Varsity 
match, is quite unworthy of his place. The halves are 
admittedly moderate. The forwards are chosen from five 
counties, and unless Daniell plays, and shows even more than 
his usual power of leading, will probably be as ineffective as 
the English pack against Scotland last year.” 
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Game preservation in India was the subject of an address 
by Lord Curzon in reply to a memorial from the Burma Game 
Preservation Society. He deplored the progressive decrease of 
wild life in the peninsula, where the lion is only found now ina 
few forests in Kathiawar, and several other species are growing 
scarce. Among these are the gaur, or bison, and deer. Both 
the cheetul, or axis deer of the jungle, and the big sambur are 
diminishing. The latter were already very ‘scarce in the low 
country when Baldwin wrote his ‘‘ Large and Small Game of 
Bengal,” and they are now almost as rare in parts where they 
were formerly common as the wapiti on the prairies. Yet 
there are states where religion protects nearly all game, such as 
Jeypore, where the depredations of pigs and other wild beasts 
drove whole villages to despair. But the Government have the 
remedy entirely in their own hands. They can make a clos 
time where and when they please, control licences, and mor 
especially can prevent the natives from killing birds in th 
nesting season and females and young of big game. Wha 
Lord Cromer can do surely Lord Curzon can do also. 


Covert shooting in the snow is not ail pleasure, least of al! 
for the unfortunate beaters. It has some compensations, however, 
in the lessons it teaches us as to the manners of pheasants anc 
their disposition in regard to covert in hard weather. We hea 
a great deal said to the disparagement of rhododendrons a 
covert for pheasants, the common form of statement being tha 
they look very good covert, but that the birds never go int 
them. This is a statement that is wholly disproved by th 
experience of a snowy time. It is rather to be said, then, tha 
you do not find the birds anywhere else. It is quite true that i 
ordinary circumstances pheasants do not seem very fond of th 
rhododendron covert, but it has its undeniable uses. It is s 
hardy. When other things fail, and bramble and bracken a: 
laid flat with snow, there is warm lying under the rhod 
dendrons. Again, the ordinary rhododendron has the enormou 
advantage of being unpalatable to the rabbit; and probably thi 
is true of the hybrid kinds also. Most of the shrubs that hay 
the credit of being rabbit-proof are only so when there i 
abundance of other food for the bunnies, but when they a: 
hard put to it there is hardly a green thing that they will n: 
eat. The rhododendron, however, is one of those thing 
Unfortunately, there are soils in which it is next to impossib! 
to coax the rhododendron to flourish. 


Certain proceedings at Greenwich Police Court on Saturday 
last are calculated to encourage parents, guardians, and schoo! 
masters. Manfred Spencer Chiverell, in spite of his beautiful 
name and his tender age—he was only twenty-t wo—suffered fin: 
of £110 and Io guineas costs, for a series of offences in connection 
with betting of which one was particularly heinous. It was 
that of ‘‘ sending or causing to be sent to one T. Bardwell, an 
infant, at Eton College, Windsor, circulars inviting him to mal 
bets or wagers on horse-racing, or to apply for information o1 
advice for the same purpose.” That is an unpardonable offence, 
which cannot be too severely punished, and it is to be hoped that 
the example made of Chiverell, who had some other names 
when he chose, may be effectual as a deterrent to his brothers in 
roguery. There has been a good deal of talk concerning the 
existence of this evil at our public schools of late, and one 
rascal, possibly Chiverell, was detected very neatly because, 
when he sent a cheque for winnings he forgot that a house 
master at Eton and a boy might bear the same name. But it is 
only in exceptional instances that masters can deal with cases of 
the kind in our public schools. The real remedy lies in the hands 
of the boys themselves, and resolute monitors, prepostors, and 
prefects can, if they will, stamp out the evil thoroughly. 


The beginning of the year brings with it the opening of the 


agricuitural show season, and also the season for sales 
pedigree livestock. Of these Shire horses are the first to claim 
attention, the great London show coming on in February, a 
the most important sale being that of Lord Rothschild’s 
the 15th inst. Last year about this time Lord Llangatto 
succeeded in breaking the record of prices that had been previous 
held by the King, or the Prince of Wales as he then was; it \ 
be interesting to see if Lord Rothschild succeeds in going « 
better. There is certain to be keen competition for such ce 
brated mares as Alston Rose and the Nun, and for that splen: 
stallion, Anchorite. 


A very fine specimen of the old Irish “corrack,” or can 
has been dug out of a bog near Tuam, and is to be placed in 
Royal Museum at Dublin. It was accidentally found by so 
peat cutters, at a depth of a few feet from the surface, where 
well-known preservative qualities of the peat have kept it, 
the many ages since its stranding, in a very perfect state. 
length is no less than fifty-two feet, and it had to be taken 
Dublin in a specially joined double truck. 
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SKI RUNNING IN NORWAY. 


l HE Norwegian word 
for snowshoes, ‘‘ski,”’ 
is quite familiar to all 
friends of sport, but 
as yet only a few 

ive personally experienced the 
easure and joy of an outing 
i ski. It is well worth a trial, 
d a general description of 
w snowshoeing is carried on 

i Norway may therefore be of 

i: terest. 

The nature of the country 

» dits climate have made some 

r cans of conveyance a neces- 

y for traversing the moun- 

t ns and forests, in winter- 

t ae all covered with deep 

w. And thus the ski, which 

ible you to cross the deep 

w without sinking through 

with a remarkable speed, 

e been used from ancient 

¢ sinNorway. The Vikings 

\. e great experts on ski, and 

tr legends tell us of wonder- 

{ 

] 


r 


i. feats performed by them. 
yur days the peasants have 
st to use their ski when 
w ing to traverse the country, 
ar areexceedingly persevering, 
cc ering a great distance in very 7h Thorkelsen. 
lite time; but from a sporting 
pc at of view the chief interest is located around the larger towns, 
in ‘he neighbourhood of which young and old, girls and boys, 
spond the greater part of their spare time during the winter 
on ski. 

Every year a considerable number of races are held, the 
grendest of which is on the Holmenkollen Hill, in the immediate 
viiinity of Christiania. Such races generally consist of two 
difierent contests—the long run and the jump? 

A certain distance is to be covered within the shortest time. 
The course is laid out across country, and the competitors leave 
the starting point one by one, at regular intervals, guided by 
small red marks hung at suitable distances on the trees. They 
run across the level, through woods, over fences, uphill, and 
shoot down slopes at a tremendous pace, when suddenly the 
course twists off at a sharp angle in the middle of a steep hill. 
Then is the time to show one’s ability. Many a_ headlong 
plunge is made into the soft snow, but such small misfortunes 
never disturb the competitors —they are up and off in a moment 
again. The finish is generally at the starting point, the 
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distance of up and down hill course being equal. As a rule 
ten to twelve English miles are covered in an hour, some- 
times even more. The distance to be covered in a_bee-line 
may be reckoned at anything between 20 miles and 100 miles 
in a day. 

In the beginning of February each year (this year on the 
3rd, weather permitting) this contest takes place on the 
Holmenkollen Hill, near Christiania, and is followed with the 
greatest interest, fully deserved. Nowhere else can such perform- 
ances be seen. In beautiful surroundings of fir trees, a bright 
blue sky, and the ground all covered with myriads of crystals of 
white, crisp snow, the pick of Norwegian ski runners compete 
The hill should be long and as steep as possible. About the 
middle of the slope a jump is built, being about 6:t. high, below 
which the angle of the hill is often 35deg. to godez., or more. 
The angle above the jump should not be quite so steep, the top 
of the jump itself about level, so as to obtain a firm take off. 
Along the sides of the hill and in a semi-circle around the foot 
of*it are arranged platforms with seats, from which the spectators 
have an excellent view of the 
performances. 

Thousands of people meet 
to witness the race, some arriv- 
ing in sleighs, others coming 
by the electrical tramway, and 
from thence on foot, but the 
majority come on their ski. 
The King of Norway and 
Sweden and the Royal Family, 
when residing in Christiania, 
also witness the run. Dr. 
Nansen, the Arctic explorer, 
who is himself an excellent ski 
runner, has frequently been 
seen at the jump. 

The competitors are pro- 
vided with large numbers, and, 
having firmly fastened their 
ski—some in fact have them 
screwed fast to their boots— 
proceed to climb the hill. With 
a 7ft. to 8ft. long piece of 
wood, as the ski may _ be 
described, on each of your feet, 
this is rather awkward for a 
beginner. However, the tricks 
are soon learnt. The hill is 
either ascended zigzag wise, 
or quicker still straight up, but 
then with the points of the 
snowshoes kept well out, so as 
to prevent sliding backwards, 
which is unavoidable if an 


Copynemt attempt to walk’ straight up 





the hill is made. The ski are in this 
manner brought one over the other 
a step further up the slope, leaving 
a trail described as ‘ tishbone,”’ on 
account of its resemblance to the 
bone of a herring. Having thus 
attained the top of the hill, number 
one makes ready for the start. 
A horn is blown as a signal that the 


coast is clear, and off you go. The 
first few yards slowly, then with 


increasing speed until the jump 
is reached, whence with a good 


jump off you fly into the air, 
describing a curve along the slope 
of the hill, and landing again, say, 
1ooft. from the point where you 
left the earth last time, immediately 
progressing with the same speed 
until the bottom of the hill is 
reached, where an elegant swing 
brings you round and to a dead 
stop. Each competitor goes twice 
over the jump. The best man must, 
besides never having fallen, jump 
the farthest, carry himself in the 
best and most graceful manner, 
and show the best command of his 
body and ski. The feet should be 
kept close together. The balance is 
kept by leaning well forward so as 
to be always as near as possible at a 
right angle against the slope of the 
hill. One ot the best jumps made 
in a hill near Christiania gave the 
following record (only jumps man- 
aged without falling count; any ski 
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runner who has fallen is put out of consideration): Length of 
jump, 35 metres (equals about 115/t. English measure), this 
vives a clear vertical drop of 15 metres (equals about 5oft.), all 
measured from the point where the earth is left to the landing 


point below. 


The immense speed, which is constant before, 


during and after the jump, and the steepness of the hill, alone 
enab'e the ski runner to make this jump without being crushed 


down. The feelings and 
sensations experienced dur- 
ing the few which 
pass from the start at the top 
until the finish at the foot 
of the hill are unique. “The 
expectation and hope, will 
you manage the jump? then 
the delightful feeling of the 
cool air rushing past as you 
gather speed until reach- 
ing the jump, when 
straighten every nerve, col- 
lecting strength and balance 
for the leap. Throwing 
yourself well forward, off you 
evo, straight into the air. 
At this point your feelings 
become positively superb. 
You are rushing on some- 
where high up, with no 
support whatever, the trees, 
spectators, horses and sleighs 
are iar beneath, but if you 
have nerve and thought 
cnough there is a fine view 
to be had somewhere ahead, 
until you suddenly feel land 
again, gather yourself to- 
gether, feel your balance 
coming back and experience 
the pride of having succeeded. 
Then you rush on until you 
reach the bottom, when 
you swing sharply round, 
and draw a long breath as alli 
is over. 

Such featsare, of course, 
not effected without con- 
siderable practice for some 
years, but also for 
foreigners, and necessarily 
beginners, the sport of ski 
running has the greatest 
attractions. After a few days’ 
practice you are, as a rule, Th. 
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able to proceed very well, and fro 
the beautifully situated sanatoriun 


and 


hotels on the 


hills row 


Christiania, as, for instance, the Hi 
imenkollen sanatorium, you are al 


to tasten 


make 


fortable 


every 


of the 


\ 






Next 


your ski at the doorsteps a: 


thence make short excursions in t 
surrounding forests and hills. 
is scarcely any risk, as accidents a 
nearly unheard of; but 
always the troubles or pleasures 
a beginner 
head first into the soft snow, splutt 
ing to regain your balance, and 
last being abie to rush down hi 
whose incline is not too violent, or 
an excursion to 
ski hut in the woods, carrying y 
own provision, and on arrival maki 
a hearty 
in short, spending a 
delightful free time in the forests. 
A trip to Norway in the 
season is no such great undertak 


The 
there a 


tumbling about, goi 


some si 


meal of your own cookit 
happy a 


as is generally imagined. The c 
and easy going steam 


Montebello and Angelo leave H 
Friday 
Christiania on Sunday, where 
should put up for tke night in ¢ 
many 


night, arriving 


first-class natels, 


the Victoria, which is very han 
morning 
spent in visiting one of the o 


may be profital 


fitters’ establishments to procure 


Copyrignt 


necessary but simple outfit, consi 


ing of a pair of ski, a heht st: 
advisable for beginners, a pair of thick Lapp boots, with thi 


hairy socks to suit, and a pair of 


cost of which may average £2. 


woollen mittens, the tot. 
The tickets to Christian 


especially during winter-time, and the hotel fares are c 


paratively very moderate. 
The above is intended to be a 


sport in Norway, leut does not by ! 
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THE RUN, 


short description of the sii 


far reach the reality; in fa 


it cannot be imagined with 
out personal  experien 
My advice is, come and svc 
it, you will not regret. 

Guy SHEPHE! 


O'ER FIELD 
GP FURROW 


S we draw nearer to 
close of the season 
more news there 


Passing over the 


rumour of the possible 


resignation of Si 
Gilbert Greenall, which I do 
believe to have much foundat 
there is the retirement of Mr. T 
Garth to be noted. Few men h 
done so much as he has for hunt 
For half a century he has 
a Master of Wounds. I do 
think he ever hunted hounds | 
self. I have known the cour 
all my life, and cannot remen 
his having done so. Mr. Garth 
hunted with great success a i 
and difficult country, full of 
woods and pheasant pres 
bordered by suburban villas. 
is a country -of contrasts, part 
it being a wild forest and 
country, where stout foxes 
much finding and a great de 
killing, and another pirto itn 
encroached on by builuing. It 
be a difficult. matter to fin 
successor, impossible for anyot 
fill the place which Mr. G 
has occupied for so long. 
Arkwright continues to be M 


of the North  Warwi-ks 
receiving a guarantee of 42 
a year. Mr. Cockburn 


be joined in the Maste: 
of . the Blankney _ by 
Londesborough, who Lougitt 
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Cnap'in’s house, Blankney Hall, some vears ago. Mr. W. Hf. Dann will be 
Master of the Craven. All will remember how sadly Mr. Bariow’s Masters iip 
ended. The hunt are fortunate to secure Mr. Dunn’s services, for he is well 
nown in the hunt, of which he was Master twice before. 

The calamity which has befallen Mr. Kay, of the South Coast Stazhounds, 
will call for sympathy fiom every hunting min. Nearly the whole of his little 
pick were injured by a terrible fall down a chalk-pit last week when running 
well on the line of their deer. 

Soouer or later the run of the season is sure to take place. The only 
ques ion is Whether we ourselves suall be out on that day, or, being out, are 
al) = to live throu; h the best of the run. Well, we hed our great runs last week. 
M. Fernie’s was tue: chosen pack, Everything about the chase was good; a 
spndid line. The pace was out of the common—rather more than eight miles as 
-tho crow flies in an hour cannot easily be beaten. The diy was Thursday, 
Jai ary 2nd, and the meet was at Hallaton. To Slawston Covert hounds were 
tro ed away at once. Quickly they found, and, comiag out of covert with a 
go. | line, settled down to race. Glooston Wood they left on the right ; not 
to- 1y was half the steel to be taken out of the horses by splashing through its 
and boggy rides. This gallant fox scorned the shelter of these coverts. 


C;.. oe village, the picturesque, was passed, and the line held good to Noseley. 
\V n there was no pause here, and the coverts where so many good foxes have 
er dtheir lives were left behind, men realised that a first-rate, possibly a great, 
ru was before them. All doubt was scittered when hounds held on with a 
5 and silent purpose across the Rolleston grass, and swooping over 
t oad took up the line, and ran up the Ashlands Valley. This favoured 
g d, with its green pastures and flying fences, to have ridden over 
\ makes the seison 2 good one, was in its turn left as hounds swung round 


t line and began to run up towards the Coplow. There were but ‘ev riders 
l nd those few were nursing their horses, for the ground was deep for High 
I tershire, and the pace told on the best blood in the shires. One by one the 
| dropped off, orsought the help of the road. Men who never ride a yardon the 
st ifthey can help it were glad now ofits firm 


su », Thoughno longer riding to hounds, it was 
p ie for them to keep in touch with the pack. 
Th Coplow was reached and passed, the railway 


r od, and between Quenby and ITungarton the 
erd ame of the finest run of this season, or, per- 
hap allthings considered, of sever] seasons. The 
yea we rode from Slawston to Hlungarton in an 
hovs will long be remembered by ihose who 
too! oart in the chase. Hounds required but little 
hun’ nz, but I wonder how many people realised 
how much they owed of this splendid gallop 


10 huntsman. What long hours of tedious 
ros. work are needed to bring a pack to such a 
pitc: of fitness that they can run at almost top 
speed for an hour! Leok for a moment on the 


other side of the picture. Some years azo, I 
was hunting with a famous pack that had a 
hunitsman with a reputation justly carned. 
Hounds ran well, but came to a sudden halt in 
the middle of a big field. After some minutes 
of waiting and castins, hounds took up the line 
almost where they had left it, and hunted on— 
need we say at much diminished speed? The 
cause of the check was that hounds were blown. 
Except by ho loaing, more good runs are spoilt 
by this than by any other cause. 

The Pytchley on New Year’s Day had a 
vood day’s sport, but nothing to be compared to 
Mr. Fernie’s ran just described. | Wednesday 
was one of those winter days which are in 
Englind arong the most delightful of the 
year. A bright warm sun, a soft breeze, and 
the air clear and bright. To see Lord Spencer 
acting as Master carried us back to old times, 
when he ruled the fortunes of the hunt with 
firm but kin ‘ly hand, and Will Goodall’s cheery 
“Huic, huic, huic’’ set our hearts beating. 
There is perbaps nothing in which one is more 
tempted to praise pust days than in hunting, 
Naturally those are the best times when we ourse!ves rode straight, and therefore 
saw nore than we do now. — As time gces on, if the fences do not daunt us, the 
crowd such as we meet on Pytchley Wednesday does. There were three 
Messrs. Nickalls qualifying to play for the Hunt Cap at Ranelagh next season- 
the Pytchley should hive a good chance of that trophy—Lord Annaly, Mr. 
C. de Traflord, General Brabazon, Mr, Romer Williams, the Rev. Cecil Legard, 
the Rev. H. Rokeby, Major Aikman. It was notable how the tall hat has 
come back into fashion for ladies in the hunting-field. The Dianas of our day 





grow, as it seems to me, smarter each season, while the tendency of men is rather 
the oth:r way. Among a field of 250 or 300, the red patches were few, and I 
noted a number of men with some pretens‘ons to smartness in the dark grey 
coat and yeliow waistcoat. They were a wonderfully well mounted field. The 
weizht-carrier on which Mr. Mentz was riding was magnificent ; no other word 
applies. The huntsman, John Isaacs, had a capital stamp of horse, tull of 
quality. Lord Annaly roije two good-looking horses, one of which did not fail 
nevertheless to deposit him in the Swift later on — Kilworth Sticks, like many 
another famous covert, is often a disapointing one. Not often has it held a 
fux this season. It is, as its name imp.ies, a thick covert, and appears to me 
admirably situated for breeding foxes. If a fox fairly goes away, a good gallo» 
is a certain‘y, for the country round is admirable. But it is not casy to make 
thm break, with foot people and dogs in every field. It was with a sense 
of relief that we turned our backs on Kiiworth and started for a solid four or 
fire mile trot to Lord Braye’s park at Stanford. There are some bheuutiful 
coverts here, an osier-bed by the river, a copse on a lull, and lastly, a spinnev 
in the park itself. A prettier find it would be impossible to describe. The 
fox and the hounds and the field came away together. Tne Pytciley bitcl es 
ai: arich-eoloured pick, and beautiful they looked streaming away over the 
bs lliant old turf of the park. They are, as I have said before, a most gloriously 
masical pack. For the combination of hunt, drive, and music they must 
siond first among the lady packs of the dav. Fred Cox, Lord Rothschild’s 

nous huntsman, used to say that hounds could not speak with a field riding 
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on their tails, bat this pack sang a vigorous chorus with some 200 people very 
close to them. The run began with considerable promise, and developed into a 
very excellent hunt. It was hunting as far as Misterton, but after the Great 
Central Railway had beea crossed the hounds seemed to move with more 
dash. Those who refused the Swift, and those who remained in the 
stream, and there were several, lost their places, and but few were 
really with then in the gallop over the Atnerstone country which 
followed. The chase cime abruptly to an end by the fox going to 
ground in a railway embankment. By this time I was out of my country, 
but it was ane ght-mile point and a very fine run. Once more Mr. Fernie’s 


hounds scored a gool and most enjoyable hunt ‘rom Billesdon. Tihurnby Gorse 
was the stirting point, but I cannot say it was the equal of the one of the 
day before, since hounds were never cast once in that splendid run. As soon 


as the fox was clear of the covert hounds ran weil. The whole run was a series 





of sharp bursts from Thurnby to Evington, and then, after crossing the Leicester 
Road, once more they ran hard to Scraptoft. From this point hounds worked 
out a faint line very steadily aid well to the Coplow. What would otherwise 
have been a pleisant day was marred by a serious accident to Mrs. Murray 
Smith, of Gumley Hall. She had a bad fall at the Humberstone Brook, and 
was a good deal hurt. For those people who did not care for so long a ride as 
Billesdon Mr. J. H. Stokes’s harriers provided a plea-ant day’s sport from Great 
Bowden. The hounds had rather a narrow escape on the Midland Railway, 
being caught between two trains One of the drivers slackened speed, and thus 
saved the | ttle pack from destruction, 

A fiend of mine who was shooting in the Fitzwilliam country tells me he 
h d a day with these hounds last week. <A peculiar inte¥Yest attacies to this 
pack, which is now o:ce more under the sole management of Mr. Fitzwilliam. 
Of the hounds and their huntsman my informant speaks well. From a_ riding 
man’s point of view it was not a good day, but it was no bad opportunity for 
sezing hounds work in a plough country. The scent was never good, but foxes 
were plentiful enough. The field were patient, and gave hounds plenty of room, 
which people do not always do. Mr. Williim 
Corston has written to the MVestern Morning 
Vews to complain of the increasing carelessness 
of people about riding over or kicking hounds. 
No doubt the question of kickers on the hunting 
field with or without red ribbon is one that will 
have to be taken up. Mr. Coryton does not 
agree with a Master of Hounds who remarked 
that ‘one hound more or less made little 
difference, you could always buy another for 
a souple of  sovereiyns.” This was said 
sericasly, and not with the bitter irony of the 
huntsman who observed, ‘‘ It is a poor hunt that 
can’t stand a hound a day.” >. 
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LOVEMAKING BY LEAPS AND Bounps. 


UNNY days in early January always 
give an impetus to the love-making 


of the hares. All of their courtship 
is comical; but the funniest part of 
it is the beginning. To see this 


vou have only to watch the hares 
feeding quietly in couples on any fine afternoon 
in late December or early January. Two o: 
them will be sedately browsing a few feet apurt, 
when suddenly the happy thought that spring 
is coming seems to strike the male, and without 
any warning he tosses himself several feet in the 
air, and resumes his feeding. After a few 
seconds interval he does the same thing again 
and again, until one of those unaccountable 
impuises to which hares are subject seizes his wife, and off she goes at a great 
pace, and he follows. After racing a hundred yards or so they both stop 
suddenly and continue their meal, which is diversified, as betore, by the 
husband’s intermittent acrobatics. 

THe Hare Jumps For Joy. 

One could understand these sudden gymnastics in the middle of dinner if 
the hare’s wife bit him; or, indeed, he might leap with honeymoon joy on 
looking up and catching sight of his lady love across the dinner-tavle, so to speak. 
But tnere is no such connection of cause and effect in the matter. The hare 
hounds upwards, as if someone had run a long pin into him, without any regard 
to circumstances. As often as not he has his back turned to his wife, who may 
be five yards off. No, it is evidently the mere joy of life, that bubbles over in 
wild creatures in their sevsons of love, which seizes the hare when, apparently, 
he least expects it and flings him up into the air, For he does not merely 
“jump up” asa dog mizht do. He is shot up as from acatapult and falls down 
azain like a dead hare, sometimes even alighting on his back. It is an amuzing 


performance ; but you may see stolid rabbits do it too, 


THE Birps IN MILD WEATHER. 

The mildness of the first few days of January had its usual effect also 
upon the birds, whose wish in winter is always easily persuaded to father the 
thought that spring is here. So the robin and the hedge-sparrow sing 
a-ainst each other from shrubbery to hedgerow; while the wren, who had crept 
up to the highest twig of the creepers on the summer-house, could not let the 
occasion pass without trolling out his lustier cirol to the listening garden. Ir 
the silence that seemed to follow this surprisingly large song from so small < 
bird you could hear that medley of indistinct notes and chuckles which makes 
the ob igato accompaniment to the starling’s whistling solos. On the pond the 
half-tame mallards were engaged in amorous chases of their quackering ducks, 
and over tne park-field one skylark wis singing aloft and others were chasing 
eacia otver to and fro. For at this season, especia!ly when the sun shines, the 
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resident skylarks are pegging out their claims for summer, and you may see a 
wanderer hunted on from one part of a pasture to another, till at last he joins the 
company of homeless larks on the stubble or among the turnips. 

SNOW-DRIVEN LARKS. 

These homeless larks are mostly young birds and foreigners who have no 
thoughts yet of their own distant nesting sites. Food is their sole desire, and 
any day they may be driven in myriads many miles away by the urgent necessity 
to find it. Two days before Christmas, when the ground was covered with 
snow, larks were passing by scores and hundreds from early morning as long as 
daylight lasted. They were all travelling in a line with the coast due west, 
although the wind was blowing from the south, flying low and steadily, recon- 
noitring the ground as they went. Our own larks did not join them, for our 
snow was not too deep for them to find food through it in the clover stubbles ; 
but no doubt these travellers had been compelled to start upon a late migration 
from the east by a heavier snowfall, and were following the coast with the sun 
in search of a country that was still green. Partial migrations like this take 
place at almost all times of the year, according to the weather and the supplies 
of food. 

THE LANGUAGE OF FOOTPRINTS. 

The same snowfall which sent the larks on their midwinter travels 
betrayed many a stoat to its enemy the gamekeeper, for even the stoat cannot 
move so stealthily as to leave no footmarks in the snow. Yet, if he deliberately 
tried to disguise his tracks, he could not do better than he does so far as an 
inexperienced eye is concerned. Most snow footprints can be read with ease 
by anybody. There is no mistaking the heavy, short-pronged impression of the 
partridge for the radiating tracks of the moorhen or the deeper and more 
deliterate prints of the pheasant, each half rubbed out by the sweep of its long 
tail Then there is no doubt about the clustered footprints of the rabbit or the 
larger and wider-distanced marks of the hare’s long-louping gait. Even the rat 
leaves a chain of little footprints, with an occasional smudge of a long tail, 
which are recognisable at once, as is the tiny tracery of a similar pattern which 
the mouse leaves wherever he goes, while of small birds you can make a fair 
guess at the species by the size of the double stars, which are linked in a chain 
by the lines where the hind claws of each foot failed to clear the snow in 
hopping. 

A Sroat’s UseFuL GAIT. 

But, besides all these, you will sometimes find a track which suggests that 
some two-legged animal, with feet about the size of a dog’s, has been striding 
deliberately along by the side of hedge or stream, and you may follow it a long 
way before reaching a spot where some check compelled the stoat to plant its 
feet separately. Ti.en you discover that each of the footprints which you have 
been following is really made up of four, for the stoat gallops easily alc ng, 


SOME GARDENS IN 


UCCA is said to be one of the pleasantest provincial towns 
of Italy. It certainly ranks among the oldest, in that 
it dates from the time of the Etruscans—some five or 

six centuries before Christ—and aftcr its conquest by Rome 
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holding each pair of feet close together, and planting the hind pair exac 
over the mark of the front pair. Think of the advantage which this habit sus 
be to the stoat in hunting through undergrowth! He has only to plant his 
little fore feet together on well-chosen spots, and his hind feet follow noisel..sly 
in the same track. You will see cats deliberately adopt the same device \ hen 
stalking birds, carefully leaping over obstacles so that their fore feet fall up: a 
noiseless spot and their hind feet follow in the same tracks. 


TRACKED AT Last. 

But those who have identified the stoat’s track once can always recogni: - it 
at sight—indeed, when the snow is thawing, the fact that each seeming footn. «rk 
is made up of four small ones is always plain enough—and the gameke. er 
easily profits by his knowledge. For at other times the ways of stoats are | .rd 
to discover. You know that they visit certain places by the mischie! which «ey 
do, but how they get there or by which road they return, in other words, w! re 
you ought to set a trap, there is no means of discovering. This was the | se 
with a stoat which visited one of the warrens almost daily, until the snow 
and then, lo, a track was found at right angles across a field from the warre to 
the trout stream 8oyds. away. From there it followed the windings of 
stream for about a quarter of a mile to a place where a qin. rail is { 24 
across the stream to prevent cattle straying down stream. At the near en oj 
the rail grew a small thorn clump, and straight through this went the stoat’s t. >k 
and over the rail! Who could have guessed that this stoat came daily 
warren by a circuitous route from a coppice half a mile away on the other 
of an unbridged stream, crossing it by means of a narrow rail 4yds. long ? 
having discovered this, all the keeper had to do was to place a trap strategi 
in the thorn clump, just where the stoat’s leap from the rail landed him in js 
little pathway through the thorns; and his next trip over the stream wa: is 
last. 


@ 
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BIRD-EATING KESTRELS. 

With reference to my note on the food of the kestrel a correspon: 
writes of a kestrel which was kept through the whole of a winter in an ou 
door aviary and supplied with no other food than live sparrows and other s 
birds which had been caught unhurt in traps. These he captured skilfully 
ate when hungry, living at peace with them in the intervals. But, of cou 
the habits of birds in confinement may be totally different from their tehay 
in a wild state, else Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s experience of female kestrels w 
killed and ate their brother would brand the bird as a fratricidal canni 
Nor would the fact that young barn owls in captivity seem to prefer a 
sparrows to dead rats prove that they are supplied with the former in a \ 
state, nor even that sparrows are good fer them, for children are notorio 
fond of unwholesome things, and it would be a poor comp iment to humai 
to suppose that our own cffspring are the only fools in the world. E. kK. k 
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CENTRAL ITALY. 


(B.c. 112) it was included into the province of Cisalpine Gaul. 
That it was a great and important town under the Romans, is 
proved by what still remains of its once famous amphitheatre ; 
and it was honoured by a visit from Julius Casar when, as 
Governor of Gaul, he came to Lucca, to confer 
with Pompey and Crassus over the administra 
tion of state affairs. 

The Goths, the Lombards, and the Franks 
possessed it in turn. It then became a duchy ; 
after that a Republic ; later on it was subject to 
several powerful lords, and played an important 
part in the great contentions between tlie 
Guelphs and the Ghibellines. It then purchased 
its freedom, and afterwards maintained its 
independence till the close of the eighteenti 
century. In 1814 the dukes of Parma obtained 
possession of it; they made it their capital, 
and reigned there till 1847, when they ceded 
the duchy to Tuscany. The olive-yar 
around “(Lucca l|’Industriosa” have ma 
the town renowned throughout the wor 
and its situation in a fertile plain has c 
tributed not a little to the growth of the tr 
which plays so important a part in its comme! 
and prosperity. The town was strongly fortifi 
in days of yore, and it still contains sever 
interesting churches, which the traveller ‘b: 
on seeing will discover scattered in the da 
and narrow streets that wind in and about | 
city. The “vistas” that are to be met with 
many an out-of-the-way corner, and in u 
suspected byways, form one of the char: 
and surprises of Lucca. No hint transpires 
what may spring to light as to some lov: 
courtyard or graceful portico, while the ve: 
unexpectedness of the picture does but enhai 
its beauty. The accompanying sketch sho 
one of these ‘vistas,’ and is a charmi 
specimen of what can be frequently co! 
across in the streets of this quaint media 
town. 

It is interesting to know that English, 
rather Yorkshire, history is bound up with t! 
of Lucca and the Dukes of Parma. The Di 
had among his stable boys a lad of the nam: 
Ward, who hailed from Yorkshire. This 
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rose in time to be the Duke’s Prime Minister, when, as Baron 
Ward (for the Duke advanced him to that rank), he honourably 
administered the affairs of the duchy, and that without ever 
seeking to enrich himself, or abuse in the least of the absolute 
power placed in his hands. 

The beauty of the columns and capitals, as shown in this 
sketch, is considerably heightened by the grace of the vaulted 
arches which they support; while 
the stone balustrade above serves 
as a standpoint on which to place 
vases and creepers, and so obtain 
ajiovely blending of Nature and 
Art in its simplest and most 
effective way. 

A beautiful walk, made out 
of the old fortifications, has been 
constructed on the ramparts, 
from where delightful views 
stretch on one side over and into 
the town, and on the other side 
away to the mountains. One of 
the most striking views is into 
the garden of the Palazzo 
Controni-Pini, with its alleys, 
fountains, and statues occupying 
the front of the picture, and 
having for a background the old 
grey palace with its grand 
architectural features and _ its 
open vaulted staircase. It is a 
noble example of the Renaissance 
work often to be met with in 
the town, and it may perhaps 
have been designed by Matteo 
Civitali (1435-1501), who was 
one of the best masters of that 
style of building in Lucca. 

Between Lucca and Pistoja 
lies the valley of the Nievole, 
through which runs the Pescia d: 
Collodi, so called to distinguish 
it from another river of the same 
name some three miles off and 
on whose banks stands the town of Pescia. In this neighbour- 
hood are the famous baths of Monte Catini; and on the slopes 


‘oO the hill hard by is Collodi, where the magnificent Villa 


Garzoni~ stands, and of which the three sketches give 


a true and lovely idea. On the other side of the house and 
aove it lies a small village called Collodi Alto, a picturesque 
little spot, with its walls and its church all of a rich brown 
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Clipped Hedges 
NALICA Gurgond ’ 


colour. The only means of approach to the village is through 
the villa, and once the house is shut up for the night, the 
villagers are locked in too! It may well be asked if feudalism 
could be carried further, or if the spirit of the Middle Ages 
could be expressed in a more forcible manner? This feudal 
territory is owned by the two daughters of the last Marchese 
Garzoni, and it can only be hoped that one or other of these 
ladies always remembers where 
she puts the key of the house- 
door when she goes to bed! 

The villa itself is of huge 
dimensions, with superb views 
from the terrace over the plain 
beneath and away towards the 
distant hills above Pisa. ‘There 
is little of artistic value or 
beauty in the vast rooms in 
the house, with the exception 
of some fine old canopied beds. 
The gardens are very large, 
stretching not only over a great 
extent of level ground at the 
base of the hill, but reaching 
to a considerable distance up 
it. A wood of ilex trees leads 
by a lengthy road to an alle- 
gorical figure on the top of 
the hill, and on this height is 
the spring from where the 
elaborate system of fountains 
and waterworks that abound 
in the garden has its rise. 
The construction of these pools, 
cascades, and fountains is said 
to have been the work of one 
Ottavio Diotatiin the eighteenth 
century, and certainly the man 
must have been a master in 
his art, and have known both 
how to contrive aad execute well 
the task which was entrusted 
to him. The ciipped hedges are 
another marked feature in the 
garden of the Villa Garzoni, some of them attaining to the height 
of 2oft., and of proportionate width, and offering a happy 
contrast to the statues, marble steps, and balustrades of straight 
and winding stonework that are to be found in every direction. 
This villa was known, and its praises were sung, in the 
seventeenth century, for we read that Sbarra, the poet of Lucca, 
wrote an ode on it entitled “* Le Pompe di Collodi”; and it may 


































































truly be said that so striking and 
beautiful a spot was worthy of being 
immortalised in verse. Like many 
another Italian villa, the beauty of the 
place lies more in its position and the 
marked features of hedge, water, and 
design than in a special display of 
flowers. The gardens of the Villa 
Garzoni do not compete in that way; 
a few blossoms and flowering plants 
and shrubs set here and there represent 
its floriculture. For the rest, it depends 
on its marvellous setting, and who 
that has seen it can dare to pronounce 
it wanting? The cypresses around 
complete the picture, and add _ their 
note of grandeur and individuality to 
a scene that could have its being only 
in the heart of Tuscany. 

Three other Tuscan villas, though 
on totally different lines from the one at 
Collodi, are here given to show the 
style of house and surrounding to be 
met with in the lovely Val d’Arno. 
These represent a far more homely 
kind of house than that of the Villa 
Garzoni, though the surroundings of 
cypresses, lemon trees, and the stone- 
work peculiar to Italy, prove that 
they hail from that favoured land, 
and have their home in the garden of 
Europe. 

The last sketch takes us out of 
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Villa Kargenu 
Collodi » 
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Tuscany, away to the neighbourhood of Viterbo, where at laid out between them. The garden is an excellent specimen 
Bagnaia is the beautiful villa of the Duca di Lante. A view absolutely formal treatment, and is in keeping with the sti 
of his villa has already appeared in Country Lire, but the square buildings standing in its midst, while the steps ai 
sketch now given is from another aspect, and shows the two balustrades, which give almost an idea that they are nev 
separate pavilions of which the villa consists, with a fine parterre ending, harmonise well with the prim setting that accompani 


them. The fine trees in the baci 
ground are a pleasant surprise, an 
remind one that scattered over Ital 
—perhaps in greater abundance tha 
seems at first sight likely —fine timb: 
is to be met with, and that many 

landlord guards his ancestral “ oaks’ 
in as jealous and conservative a spiri 


as could ever be wished~ for ot: 


expected. 


There would be a good opening 
here for water gardening were such 
an idea to be entertained; and who 
can tell but that ere long this novel 


form of gardening will be added to thx 


glories of the Italian villas, making 
them rank even more fully than ot! 
old among the delights and wonders o! 


the world. ALETHEA WIEL. 


PRUSSIAN . . 


... GROUSE. 


T has long been common know- 


ledge in cosmopolitan sportin 


circles that a gentleman named 
3arry-Herfeldt has successfull; 


made cur Scotch grouse at hom 


in the Hohe Venn, on the borders ot! 


Belgium and Rhenish Prussia, th: 
district of Malmedy being the centr 


of distribution, if the term be per- 


missible, of the acclimatised gam 
bird. What, however, is not s 


generally known in this country, is 


the strong objection to regarding th: 
red grouse as an introduced Britis! 
bird, and the determination to vie\ 
our red grouse as an insular race onl 
of a widespread Continental specie 
that has, in its long isolation in th 


British Isles, acquired certain marked 
iocal characteristics of colour and size. 
The name grouse, then, not to men- 


tion the racial qualification that ass« 
ciates the bird with the norther 


country from which Herr Barry- 
Herfeldt actually obtained his birds, 


is strongly opposed by German sports 
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men and naturalists, who protest against such a description 
being allowed to stand in the statute-book when the much- 
talked-of Act for the protection of the new comers becomes law. 
« Vennhuhn,” they insist, as a compliment to the first scene of 
its “reintroduction,” as they call it, would be a more appropriate 
title for the bird. Their introducer might, these savants aver, 
have sought his birds equally well in Scandinavia, Russia, or 
even East Prussia, and they will not at any price have it that 
Britain, while taking so much that is ‘made in Germany,” 
ha, been capable of contributing to the depopulated German 
hil sides the gamest bird that flies. Much of this opposition 
to \fficial acceptance of the red grouse asa British fowl is pedanti¢ 
an. intransigent Anglophobia, for which the sportsmen concerned, 
at any rate, ought to be heartily ashamed of themselves ; 
bu that there is some ground for regarding a bird practically 
ins parable from the red grouse as at least a former denizen of the 
mors in the vicinity of the Wirtemburg stretch of the Black 
Fc est, contemporary allusions, dated 1798 and 1820, prove 
be: ond a doubt. 

From this somewhat petty controversy over small issues | 
gl: lly turn to a very interesting account lately contributed to a 
Be lin paper by Doctor Brossen, of Diisseldorf, who has rented 
so: ie of the moors in the immediate neighbourhood of Malmedy 
fro Barry-Herfeldt himself. That there is a sporting tendency 
to o everything possible to encourage the northern bird in its 
ne home may be inferred from the self-imposed restriction of a 
broce per day for each gun, to which all the tenants have 
sul scribed, until such time as the Legislature prescribes a proper 
clc.e¢ time in accordance with the requirements of the case. 
Pr visionally the open season coincides with that of the partridge, 
be; inning with August 24th; but this date will in all probability 






be put forward to correspond with the opening in Scotland. 
While, however, congratulating the bulk of these German sports- 
men on their chivalrous protection of a bird as yet unrecognised 
as game, we cannot be so sure that the game laws are observed 
in the Fatherland with the strictness that might be hoped for 
under the régime of so good a sportsman as the Emperor, when 
we find Doctor Brossen execrating a local lover of the gun for 
shooting during the month of July no fewer than thirty-nine 
grouse in a single day with dogs! 

The Dector’s brief account of the first Continental home of 
introduced (or “reintroduced”; it matters very little) grouse is 
of some interest. His own shooting covers some 17,000 acres, 
rather more than a third of which is fir and beech plantation, 
while the remainder consists of open moorland, intersected by 
innumerable burns. Thus nearly two-thirds of the shooting 
would appear to resemble Scotch grouse moors, cranberries and 
whortleberries being very thick in places. As the grouse lie out all 
day on the open heaths, and never in the plantations, it does not 
look as if change of scene had brought about a corresponding 
change of habits; and that the bird has made itself at home may 
be gathered from the fact that Doctor Brossen and his friends, 
walking straight over the hills three days in succession, and 
taking one dog on two of these occasions, and two on the third, 
put up no fewer than a hundred brace. The greatest difficulty, 
the writer anticipates, will be the birds of prey, for he never saw 
so many raptorial hawks and the like in so short a time anywhere 
‘else within his experience. Foxes and poachers, on the other 
hand, need be little feared. The former are disposed of on their 
rare winter visits by the neighbouring poultry farmers, who 
sprinkle in their runs frozen blood impregnated with strychnine, 
wile, as in the case of the Scotch moors, poachers are discouraged 
by the difficulty of concealing either themselves or their snares. 
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I’rom Malmedy, then, and Sourbrondt and Elsenborn, from 
one or two isolated moors in Belgium, and from one or two other 
preserves of enterprising Continental sportsmen, the red grouse 
is taking a new lease, and extending its range. Ina little time 
even the broad-minded will cease to regard it as a purely British 
bird, and Continental Europe will have claimed it for its own. 
Whether the grouse drive will, as a result of agricultural condi- 
tions, or as a stand-by for men too old and stiff to tramp, 
become as fashionable on the east as it is on the west shore of 
the North Sea remains to be seen. I know too little of Prussian 
husbandry or of Prussian energy in the pursuit of sport to hazard 
even a guess. F. G. AFLALO. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


BORDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


O much ignorance exists as to the true value of the border Chrysan- 
themums, that a few notes at this season are necessary to remove 
wrong impressions. Our notes have aroused the enthusiasm of an 
excellent gardener who grows the finest varieties to per‘ection, and he 
writes as follows: Nothing can equal hardy Chrysanthemums {or 
brightening the beds and borders during autumn except Michael:nas 

Daisies. Many of the later Chrysanthemums gave a wealth of blossom until the 
middle of last month, and I would recommend all lovers of flowers, whether they 
possess large or small gardens, to go in for outside-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
and I venture to sty nine out of ten will be more than gratified with the result. 
The cost of forming and cultivating a collection is so small that it comes within 
the reach of all who make any pretence at gar ienins ; and not only are the 
flowers invaluable for the flower garden, but are equally useful for cutting. 
Many of the varieties are sufficiently hardy to stand the winter in the southerly 

parts of the country, but by far the best 

results are obtained by annual propa- 


gation. The roots may now be ii ted 
and parted into small pieces and 
eva ‘ potted into small pots, using a very 
oo porous compost, and draining the pots 
well. The plants should be wintered 


in a cold frame, or failing this plunge 
the pots in a sheltered position in 
finely sifted ender ashes, affording 
them some protection in cold weather. 
I append a list o° the test varieties. 
In cold districts the later-flowering 
ones must be planted against a wall to 
ensure success : 


Best BORDER CHRYSANTILEMUMS. 


Mille. Marie Mass One of the 
best known, and most beautiful of all, 
growing 3't. high, and with flowers 


ofa purplish lilac colour. The colour 

description does not read as if the 

minglins of the two shades were 
eG satisfactory, but it is so. A crimson 
ch lang sport from this variety, named Crimson 
Duca di dane Marie Masse, is excellent in every 
ag way, and gives its flowers, bright and 
star Vorerto.- beautiful in colour, in September. 

Mrs. Culling ford.—Vhis is quite 
one of the older varieties, 24ft. high, 
with blush white floweis ‘chang ng 
to pure white ; it blooms in October, and is useful for all purposes. . 

Piercey’s Seedling.—This has yellow and bronze-coloured flows rs, and is 
2ft. high. It flowers in October, when its wealth of rich colouring is welcome. 

Ruby King.—A beautiful ruby red flower, late, but most useful ; it grows 
24ft. high. - _ 

“Mrs. Martin.—-A pink and white flowered variety, delightful in Sezptem| er 
and October, height 2} t. ; 

Harvest [lume.—This is perhaps one of the most popular of the whole 
race; it grows about 3ft. high, and has chestnut-red flowers with gold reverse. 
September and October are the months for flowering. 

Edith Syratt.—Very free-flowering, light purple in colour, height 2git., and 
September and October are its season. It lasts longer than the majority of 
varieties in perfection. 

White St. Crouts.—This has white golden-centred flowers. It grows 2}ft. 
high, and is one of the freest of all. An excellent variety to make a group ot. 

Flora. —One of the most decided of yellows, and welcome for its richness in 
autumn. It grows about 2ft. high. 

Crimson Precocité.—- A very fine crimson flower for September and October ; 
height 2ft. 

Zoreador.—A bronze-coloured flower, in full beauty in September and 
October ; height 2/t. 

Ambrose Thomas.—One of the best of all ou:door Chrysanthemums, with 
terra-cotta-coloured flowers ; height 3/t., and in perfection in September. 

Ryecroft Glory.—This should be in ail collections. It is an October 
variety, and rich yellow in colour ; heignt 3ft. 

Jules Mary.—A rich crimson flower, very charming in September ; the 
plant is 2ft. high. 

Ivy Stark.—A very beautiful, delicate orange-coloured flower, and one of 
the best for cutting ; height 24ft., and in perfection in September. 

Mons. G. Menier.—This is of quite a different shade, a tendency to 
amaranth, and is one of the best for October; height 3ft. We give the height 
of the plant as a guide in planting in bed or border. 

Mme. Desgranges.—One of the most familiar of all; it is more grown, 
probably, than any outdoor variety in existence ; it makes quite a little bush between 
2ft. and 3ft. high, and is heavy with blossom in September. George Wermig, 
primrose yellow, and Mrs. Hawkins, of a bright yel.ow, are both sports from it, 
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Albert Chausson. Another September flower of orange colouring ; 
height 2ft. 

Mile. Grundidean.—This has a pink flower in September, a true and clear 
shade ; height 25ft. 

Yellow Gem.—Distirguished by its yellow fimbriated petals. It is a 
September-flowering varietv, and grows 18in. high. 

Blanche Colomb.—This has a white and pink flower in September ; 
height 2ft. 

/.a Vie: ve.—A large white flower, very beautiful in September. 

Besides these there are the old favourites, frequently a mass of colour in cottage 
gardens late in the year, sometimes when November has gone. Belonging to 
this «lass are Cottage Pink, the full crimson Jules Lagravere, which is always of 
a better colour out of doors than under glass, the white O. J. Quintus, Jardin des 
Plautes, and Geor_e Rundle 


A Goop West CouNnTRY APPLE-—-ASHMEAD’S KERNEL. 

In many parts of the Western Counties (especiaily Gloucestershire, Devon- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Somersetshire), the Ashmead’s Kernel is in g:eat demand 
as a midwinter dessert Apple. It is astonishing how much value is placed on 
certain kinds of fruit in certain counties. About tweuty years ago Ashmead’s 
Kernel was preferred to Cox’s Oranze Pippin in Gloucestershire, but there may 
have been patriotic reaso:s for this, as the Ashmead was raised by Dr. 
Ashmead, an emin nt Gloucester physician, and in gardens of any size several 
trees were always grown to give a midwinter supply. It is a small but 
delicious fruit, very rich and sweet in flavour, and the tree crops freely as a 
standard in the counties mentioned. The fruits when ripe are dull yellow, 
with much russet browi on the shaded side. Few Apples are hardier, and it 
rarely fails, but cne does not often find it in Middlesex. It is, we repeat, a 
dessert Apple of the very first quality and can be kept well into February, but, 
like all late dessert Apples, should be placed in a cool store and gathered late 
if kep: later than the date referred to. 


**My GARDEN COMPANION ”—GRASS SEEDS. 


This is a little book by Mr. Donald McDonald, who is one of the best- 
known horticultur.s!s of the present day, and is largely composed of articles 
contributed to the Darly 7elegraph during the past year. It is quite a modest 
volume, but none the less valuable on that account. Here is a little note about 
**Grass Seeds,” which shows the kind of information the author supplies— 
practical and well tolde ‘‘ One of the chief reasons why the method of sowing 
a lawn with grass seeds in place of laying down turf has only recently become 
popular is because an insufficient quantity of seeds is always recommended. — In 
some careful investigations recently made by competent authorities it has been 
proved that the more seed sown within reason, the quicker and closer the 
result. The old-fashioned idea of making three or four bushels cover one 
acre mi ht have done for our grandfathers, who did not mind waiting 
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a year or two for results, but to the present-day gardener, who cannot \ 
the theory is now exploded.” 
ROMAN ILYACINTHs. 

The readiness with which Roman Hyacinths can be hal in flowe: 
Christmas, even by the amateur with a single greenhouse, is too often apt t 
overlooked, for at this season the fragrant white blossoms are much apprecia 
and in some of the large market establishments they are grown by the thousa: 
In purchasing Roman Hyacinths heavy, good-sized bulbs should he chosen, «5 
they each push up numerous spikes of blossoms, whereas the smaller o: 
though in the first place somewhat cheaper, do not yield anything like the s 
display. If the first batch is potted early in September, the next a fortni. 4: 
later, and again a third after the same lapse of time, a succession will be k: st 
up from the end of November onwards in the greenhouse. Whether they 
grown singly in small pots or grouped together in pots or pans will grea y 
depend upon the purposes for which they are intended, but in a general , y 
effective little masses are formed by putting three bulbs triangular fashion 
pots 5in. in diameter, and as each bulb pushes up several spikes, a good dis; 
is the result. The fact that in these Hyacinths the flowers are borne on sev 
minor spikes, instead of a single large one as in the Dutch varieties, renders 
Roman ones tar more use‘ul for cutting than the others, added to which t 
smell is not so overpowering. 

COTONEASTER HORIZONTALIS. 

“* HH.” sends us the following note about this good shrub: ‘* This disti 
and pretty Cotoneaster is, even in winter, decidedly attractive, for t! 
without foliage, the peculiar fishl one-like arrangement of its flattened bran 
is very noticeable, and particularly so when studded with bright-colo 
berries, which, however, owing to the attacks of birds and mice, seldom 
long. Though strictly deciduous, it has been in some lis:s classed with 
evergreens. For smill gardens and for many positions in those of grea 
extent this Himalayan Cotoneaster is a delightful shrub.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF RosrEs.—We should welcome any specially g 
photographs of Roses, either growing or as cut flowers. If in w 
they should be in plain glasses, or vases without patterns, and on | 
backgrounds. If in the garden they should preferably be without figures 1 
accessories, sch as the ironmonger’s stock, garden seats, bicycles, 01 
family pets. They should be silver prints, glazed, and not less than h 
plate size. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED.—Seeds: Messrs. Wil.iam Pauland Son, Walt! 
Cross, Herts ; Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, Scotland ; Messrs. Sutton and So 
Reading ; Webb and Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge ; Fisher, Son, and Sibray, 
Handsworth, near Sheffield ; Dicksons, Chester ; James Carter and Co., I] 
Ilol orn, London. 


THE STORY OF ANCIENT BRIDGES. 


RIDGES are no respecters of localities. A capital, if 
it happens to be on a small river, cannot boast grand 
bridges, while some quite out-of-the-way town, or even 
a village, on a great river has a striking and dignified 
causeway over its wide waters, A correspondent 

recently sent a photograph of the great Border Bridge at 
Berwick, built and endowed by James I., which is an excellent 
example of the first attempts to make a permanent roadway, a 
kind of “ Forth Bridge”’ over an estuary. The picture which 
accompanies this article gives an even more striking idea of the 
size and calibre of this magnificent bridge, which has already been 
depicted in our ‘‘ Correspondence” column. Another, in a very 
famous situation, is four centuries older than Berwick, and has 
felt upon its antique stones 
the drums and tramplings of 
many a hostile army. It is 
King John’s Bridge at Tew- 
kesbury. The structure is 
probably the same as _ that 
originally built, though the 
upper parts have been renewed. 
The arches are supported on 
stone springs, on which the 
rubble top is placed; above 
come rough’ brickwork has 
been added, and a hideous pipe 
runs beside it, piercing each of 
the spurs. This is the bridge 
over which the army of Queen 
Margaret entered the town 
before the fight which destroyed 
the hopes of the Lancastrians 
for ever. The Prince of 
Wales was killed or murdered 
after the battle, and Margaret 
herself taken prisoner. Looking 
on these old stones, it is 
curious to remember that, 
except the church, they are pro- 
bably the only work of human 
craftsmanship remaining on 
which some of the actors in that 
bloody battle looked that day. 
The Queen’s army was onthe = 4/rs. Delves Broughton. 


march to Wales, and the whole campaign turned on the questio 

of existing bridges. The first over the Severn was at Gloucester, 
but the citizens held it against the Lancastrians. The latter wei 

obliged to march north, up the left bank of the Severn, and to 
cross King John’s Bridge at Tewkesbury, which stands wher 
the Avon joins the larger river. 

The river Avon is there a deep, unfordable stream. 
Consequently, whoever held Tewkesbury held the téte de pi 
of a very important position. The accounts do not give any 
details of the storming of the bridge. Probably it was considered 
too hopeless to attempt to take the town on that side. “Queen 
Margaret’s army had occupied the town and thrown up fortifica 
tions, probably of earth and timber, round it, Some alleged 
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r nains of these works are still shown, as well as ‘ Bloody 
\ eadow,” where the hardest fighting took place. 


o: set of the Yorkists, led by Richard 
I ike of Gloucester, swept over the 
Lincastrian defences swiltly, and by 
tL ee o'clock in the afternoon all was 
over, except the bloody business of the 
instant execution of the leading 
pisoners. During the battle, the Earl 
o: Wenlock sat at the head of his 
men in the market-place, unable to 
make up his mind whether to aid the 
oiher Lancastrians or not. To him 
rode up the Duke of Somerset, and, 
aiter cursing him before his men, 
knocked his brains out with a mace. 
Eighteen Lancastrian nobles taken 
prisoners were beheaded on the field, 
and several more were seized two days 
later in the sanctuary of Tewkesbury 
Abbey, and executed. 

The historical significance of 
bridges of this antiquity is generally 
worth ascertaining. At Stratford-on- 
Avon, for instance, another town quite 
is large as Tewkesbury, and on the 
same rises, there was no bridge till a 
rich citizen was moved to _ build 
one just before Shakespeare’s time. 
Till then there was only a ferry, 
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and many people were drowned in floodtime. 
Clopton Bridge at Stratford is only three and a-half centuries o 
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while that at Tewkesbury is 
nearly seven centuries old. 
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Why was one built and the 


other left unbuilded ? ~~ Look- 


ing round Tewkesbury, it is 
easy to find at least a probable 
reason. There was a great 


and famous abbey © there. 
Tewkesbury Abbey was one 
of the four greatest religious 
houses of the West. Such a 
fine and durable structure as 
the bridge would be one which 
the monks would probably have 
a share either in building or 
maintaining. 


There is another point in 


regard to the ancient bridges 
of this country which has not 


yet been dealt with in these 
pages. It is the rich diversity 


and variety of type in the 


buildings themselves. In the 
various articles which have ap- 
peared on the subject, probably 
not less than twenty different 
types of bridge have recurred 


(the types often represent perhaps several hundred bridges). Each 
and every one of these types is structurally good and artistically 





AT GLANDALE. Conyrig 


beautiful, from the pretty little wooden footbridges over tiny road- 


side streams and fords, to the rainbow arches of the Roman 


bridges,the pointed arches of th 

medieval bridges, like that at 
Monmouth, or the long build 

ings, half bridge, half causeway, 
over the marshy flooded flats 
by our midland and southern 
rivers. But to refresh the 
reader's eye without troubling 
his memory to recall the pic- 
tures already shown, here are a 
few samples, given almost as 
they came from a drawer otf 
miscellaneous photographs of 
English bridges. Could there 
be a greater difference of 
design, or more uniformity in 
the one point of the natural, 
uncovenanted beauty of good 
structure ? Water Hay Bridge, 
on the Upper Thames, marks 
the upper limit and end of the 
oldest navigation of the river. 
Four plain, modest arches, 
built of the local Oxfordshire 
stone, are all that young 
Father Thames needs to pass 
through quite comfortably. 
A genuine Oxfordshire 
rustic in  smock-frock and 
wideawake stands on it, and 
the road on either side dives 
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at once into the deep shadow of pollard 
willows. The hand-rail was originally 
wood, for the wooden struts, eight 
in number, still stick out of the stone- 
work between the arches. But the iron 
made at the local blacksmith’s many 
years ago is lighter and not ugly. 
Contrast with this the single-span, 
flying-arched medieval Beggars’ Bridgs 
at Glandale. ‘The arch is so light that 
it has been ranked among Roman 
bridges. Why it is called the Beggars’ 
Bridge, and who were the people who 
begged, the writer knows not. But 
it isa fine contrast in architecture to 
the other, the work of a county where 
good stonework was used, not the 
rough Oxfordshire rubble, and where 
there were cunning men to key the 
arch, and cut that neat, square moulding, 
and draw the elegant lines of the 
parapet. 

Quite a different treatment is seen 
in the footbridge at Bottesford. Two 
high banks are joined by a wide and 
rather heavy arch of stone. Either 
because the builders thought that this 
was ugly, or because they doubted 
whether it was self-supporting, they 
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divided it up almost like a Gothic window, by a narrow upright 
support, from either side of which sprang a pointed subsidiary 


arch holding 
up the other. 
The interval 
between the arch 
and the upright 
pier was left 
empty, so that 
the light shines 
through, as is 
shown in the 
picture. With 
its setting of the 
elm on one side 
and the syca- 
more on the 
other, and the 
little weir below, 
the effect is 
pleasing enough, 
though we regard 
the bridge’ as 
rather an ex- 
ample to avoid. 
Lastly is shown 
here an extra- 
ordinary instance 
of the lavish way 
in which 
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our ancestors used masonry, even when every cartload had to be 
brought from fifty or sixty miles off, when they made up their 
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WATER HAY BRIDGE. Copyr 


minds to make a really sound job of a bridge in a bad pla 
The site is in Bedfordshire, on one of the slow-moving, windi 





OLD COOKHAM BRIDGE, NOW DESTROYED. 


marshy-valley¢ 
winter- floodi 
rivers which soon 
find their wi: 
into the fen. 

is called Bro: 
ham bBridg 
but it is ) 
reality two 
bridges, = whi 
are themsely 
mainly viaducts, 
uniting on a kind 
of buttress or 
lump of firm 
ground, which is 
all included 
the masonry. 
The piece 
beyond this 
buttress is pro- 
bably the old 
part of the 
present struc 
ture, for it has a 
pointed arch, 
followed by 
several round 


Copyrignt 


arches, and rising rather high. The portion nearest to the front 
is supported on many more arches than are.shown here. 1! 
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structural heaviness of this curio 
building is due to its being a_ brid; 
not so much over a river as over a riv’ 
and a marsh. There is not enoug 
current or rise of flood to make 
necessary to carry the arches high, « 
to reduce the surface of mason! 
exposed to the rush of the rive 
There are no struts between t! 
arches for the same reason. Hence | 
tame and lumbering appearance. 
the whole is well in keeping with t! 
slow, reed-choked stream, and the fi 
light springing poplars beyond help ‘ 
make a pretty English picture. 

Old Cookham Bridge, now d 
stroyed, is a real loss to the scenery 
the river. It belonged to a wood 
spar-built type, the construction 
which was well understood in t 
Thames Valley. We wonder mu 
where the drawings and measureme! 
for these bridges were kept, and w! 
class of workman or contractor m: 
them? Their construction mt 
have been undertaken only at r 
intervals, yet when one was built 
was always of excellent design a 
workmanship. C. J. CorNisu. 
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“THOUGH taste varies as to what makes beauty in by the Stour, and in the rich wooded rolling land round Halst. 
landscape, there are very few parts of England where and Braintree, lies a country as pleasing to the eye and mind asa 
our good domestic scenery fails to charm. In the north- that can be found in East Anglia, for man and Nature have play 

west of Essex, up the Colne valley where Gainsborough painted, about equal parts in it. Nature has given the good strong loar 


soil and the power to grow oa 
and corn, while man has ma 
the surface his own by lotti 

it out into fields, hedgero\ 
woods, plantations, and par! 
There also are quite consid 
able lakes in places, that at « 

of the most ancient and beauti 
houses in those parts, Gosfi: 
Hall, being of seventy acre 
When land was almost the o1 
source of wealth, the soil whi 
would grow most wheat, whi 
also providing food for catt! 
was a kind of ‘Consols’’ f 
the investor of the Tudor ai 
early Stuart days ; consequent 
this part of Essex was tl 
home of the wealthiest class o! 
landowner. The chancellor: 
attorneys, and other = stai 
officers of Henry VII., Henry 
VIII., and Elizabeth eagerly 
secured this land and built vast 
houses there, some of which 
remain, while others, such as 
the huge palace built by 
Earl Rich, are demolished. 
But the remains of Layei 
Marnay, and the still inhabited 
mansions of Mark’s’ Hall, 
Gosfield, Franks Place, 
Audley End, and Spains Hall, 
show in various forms and 
calibre how excellent these ol« 
houses were and are. 

The house which forms the 
subject of the present article 
stands ten miles froma railway 
station, though it is only fifty 
miles from London. If Morant 
is correct in his account of t! 
origin of its name, as given | 
his ** History of Essex,” it ha 
borne it ever since the Conquest. 
The endurance of a name con 
memorating that of a form 
owner, when attached to 
house which must have be: 
many times rebuilt in the lap: 
of centuries, is very unusua! 
*““Spains Hall took its nan 
from Hervey de Ispania, 
Spain, who held it under Cow 
Alan at the time of the genet 
survey (Domesday). Ala 
Fergent, second son « 
the Earl of Bretagne, was 01 
of those chiefs who attend 
Duke William in his conque: 
of this kingdom, and wa 
rewarded by him with sever: 
lordships, particularly with t! 
l<arldom of Richmond in York 
shire. His two brothers, Alai 
Copyright A PERGOLA. “country cite. the Black, and Stephen Earl o 
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Ponthiévre, and Alan the Savage, son of the latter, were 
successively possessors of this estate. This last died in 1166, 
but before his decease he gave this lordship to Alberic de Vere 
and his heirs, by the title of the service of William de Ispania 
. . . As for the undertenant, Hervey de Ispania, the 
family hath been mentioned above under Spains Hall, in Great 
Yeldham, and will occur again under Willingale-Spain. They 
were originally of Spanish extraction, which was the reason of 
their name, and appear to have been seated here, or hereabouts, 
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from the Conquest down to the 
reign of King Edward II., when 
John de Ispania was Rector of 
Ging-Ralph, and owner of 
manor near. From the Spair 
this estate early came | 
marriage, or otherwise, into tl 
Kemp family,” in the reign 
Edward I. These Kemps 1 
mained there, for a period 
more than four centuries, co! 
stantly marrying into wel 
known and ancient families 
Suffolk and Essex. One w: 
brother-in-law to Sir Thom 
More. Another, Willia 
Kemp, by some curious volu 
tary penance, punished hims: 
by never speaking for se\ 
years. This may have be 
a useful discipline, but mu 
have been rather trying for | 
wife, for he was married. T 
last of the male Kemps left 
to his sister, who brought 
by marriage to Sir Swinnert: 
Dyer, Bart. It passed to ty 
brothers, Sir John and $ 
Thomas Dyer, the iatter 
whom sold it in 1760 to M 
Samuel Ruggles of Bockin 
who was descended from 
brother of George Ruggle 
“COUNTRY LIFE.“ «the eminent scholar an 
celebrated wit,” the author « 
a play called “ Ignoramus,” played before James I. on his visit 
Cambridge in March, 1614. ‘The King was so delighted wit 
this that he came again to the University to see it in May. Th 
would not be considered a startling run for a piece now, but wa 
then regarded as something highly creditable and very much out 
the common. It has since been repeatedly performed by t 
scholars of Westminster School. The oddest thing about t! 
story of this play is that the author never had it printed, and did 
not leave a manuscript copy of it, having directed in his will that 
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all his papers should be burnt. But others had had it transcribed, 
and it has reached a seventh edition, besides being twice 
translated. His nephew was also a man of literary tastes, and, 
having been educated at the school in the charming old Suffolk 
town of Lavenham with Arthur Young for a schoolfellow, kept 
up his acquaintance with that good writer and agriculturist, 
who has left a curious account of the fish-ponds and fish 
cultivation at Spains Hall in his day. Carp,.it appears, were in 
those days worth one shilling per pound, partly from fashion, but 
probably because sea fish were procured with difficulty inland, 
owing to the slowness of transport. The same price is now 
obtained for eels in the Thames Valley, but there is practically 
no trade in carp at all, which are no longer bred in stews as they 
were, and do not fetch more than threepence or fourpence per 
pound in Germany, where they are still reared in the same way. 
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Thomas Ruggles was succeed 


assumed the name of Brise , 
his accession to the Cla 
estates. On _ his death t! 


Marianne Weyland, daughter 
Sir Edward Bowyer Smit 
He represented Essex in Parli 


colonel of the East Ess 
Militia for thirty-six years, a1 
was made a K.C.B. in 18 
He died in 1899, leaving t 
estate to his son Archib; 
Weyland Ruggles Brise, t 
present owner. 

Like most of the 
[essex houses, Spains Hall 
built of brick. It is 1 
moated, though it w 
formerly surrounded by tl! 
customary defence and sour 
of water supply of old mansio 
in Suffolk and Essex, and n¢ 
it are the sites of the se\ 
famous fish-ponds which 
said to have been dug 
William the Silent during 
seven years of self-impos 

“COUNTRY LIFE." penance. It stands in a lar; 

and well-planted park, and 

believed to have been built in the later part of the reign 
Henry VIII. and the early years of Elizabeth. It has noi 
of the obviously defensive arrangements, such as the omissi 
of all ground floor windows which marked the east front of th. 
larger and earlier Essex house, Gosfield Hall, in its original stat: 
which seems to point to a period of greater tranquillity and 
forgetfulness of the dangers of the Wars of the Roses, which 
though now so remote, were well within the personal recollection 
of the men of the early part of Henry VIII.’s reign. The nort/ 
side is the oldest portion, in which at least one small Tudo: 
window is of early pattern. Here there is a covered way over thi 
old moat, the arch of which may be seen in the picture. The 
west front, with its stepped gables and fine hall window, is a good 
specimen of Elizabethan design. There is a particularly genial 
character about the architecture of this part of Spains Iall, 





by John, his eldest son, who 


Hall passed to his son, Samu: 
Ruggles Brise, who marric 4 


ment from 1868 to 1884, ws 
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which with its rich colouring, 
massive chimneys, and light and 
good finials to the gables, is a far 
more attractive old place than many 
in which the architect aimed at 
creater splendour. Part of the south 
front, though the windows have been 
odernised, cannot have been built 
uch later than the Elizabethan 
tme, but the lower range, in which 
e dining-room is_ situated, was 
ected after a fire some two centuries 
ato. The small q@il-de-beuf dormers, 
c: “lukams,” asthey are called in East 
iglia, from the French ducarne, show 
t at French taste was not unknown 
the designer. But it is difficult 
t guess dates when the rebuilder 
bid before him either drawings or 
; own recollection of the original 
use. The bell turret or cupola is 
a good design commonly seen in 
uses of the early James I. period. 
ie old brick walls and _ garden- 
use remind us strongly of that 
e old Suffolk house in the Stour 
lley, Melford Hall. At the latter 
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The rose garden is one of the best in Essex, and the old south 
wall a perfect instance of the combination of herbaceous plants, 
sunny old walls, and box edgings. Beyond the flower lawn lies 


the lake, and cedars and very large 
native timber trees grow to great 
perfection. The pergola is one of 
the most beautiful sights in these 
gardens; indeed, it is doubtful if there 
is one better proportioned or more 
charmingly planted and overgrown in 
the East of England. 


F hs 
HURLING. 
A POPULAR CORNISH SURVIVAL. 
HERE are two pastimes which 
Cornishmen regard as beinz pecu- 
liarly their own; the one is wrest- 
ling, the other is hurling. But 
while wrestling is a well-known 
and generally recognised branch of 
athletics all over England, hurling, which 
would seem to possess all the elements neces- 
sary to popularity, is hardly known, and, as far 
at least as the present writer is aware, never 
played outside the limits of the ‘* Delectable 
Duchy.” 

The game is played in this manner. The 
eople of a market town are the challengers, 
yhile the inhabitants of all the adjacent 
ountry-side are the challenged. For the 
urpose of the game a ball has been provided 
as a rule by some local magnate) which is 
composed of solid lead, silver-plated on the 
outs de. This ball is intended to be hurled from 
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> garden-house is an octagon, and more elaborate than the 
‘reted square building seen at Spains Hall, but the position is 
ich the same—against the wall, with an outlook from above. 
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member to member of the opposing teams, somewhat in the same manner in 


which a football is pissed. 


As in football, two goals are provided, only the 


distance between thei is measured in miles) Now the game really begins after 
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certain death ; and although 
without some very pa‘nful 


the ball has been in play an hour. After that 
time, but not before, as the rules lay down, the 
game can be won by any member of either team 
obtaining possession of the ball and depositing 
it inside a stone trough specially prepared for it, 
which trough is situated at goal. It is, there- 
fore, the business of the townspeople to keep 
the ball as near the market-place as possible, tor 
there the town goal is situated. On the other 
hand, it is correct pliy for the rustics to manage 
by skilful hurling and passing to get the bail 
countrywards, no matter in what direction, 
because, once well out among the fields and 
hedges, their advantage is obvious. 

Play always begins early in the after- 
noon at the town goal. Some non-player takes 
the ball and hurls it straight up. There is 
immediately a scrimmage to catch it as it 
descends, for possession of the ball even at that 
early stage means a decided advantage. Tne 
first hour is then passed in hurling the ball up 
and down the streets of the town, it being 
against the rules to take it bevond the town 
confines. It is during this stage of the game 
that most of the acc dents, which so frequently 
mar the enjoyment of the game, occur. The 
ball, by reason of its composition, is excessively 
heavy, and when hur'ed with the full force of 
a brawny arm is a very dangerous missile 
indeed. To be struck on the head means almost 
fatal accidents are very rare, few hurlings pass 
incidents. The danger to property, too, is 


great, and it scarcely needs to be said that all windows are securely barricaded, 
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and all property in the least degree fragile is stowed away out of the reach of 
devastation, 

Towards the end of the first hour the character of the game begins to alter. 
Tie ball is not hurled about recklessly as before, but is warily passed from one 
player to another, the townsmen striving hard to keep the game centred at the 
market-place, the countrymen endeavouring to get as near the open country as 
is possible without breaking the rules. 

Then the clock strikes the hcur, and the excitement becomes intense. The 
townsmen attempt to forma chain along the streets, and by its assistance to rush 
the ball through to their goal. Sometimes this is at once successful, and thus the 
hurtling comes to a rapid and a'most time conclusion. As a general rule, 
ho sever, this schene is easily foiled, several rustic champions having been 
detailed to defend the town goal. A violent struggle then takes place, some- 
what resembling a Rugby scrimmage, and durin: its progress the ball changes 
hands with wonderful rapidity. A farm labourer snatches the ball as it is being 
steadily passed from one tradesman to another. He is instantly surrounded by 
a dozen townsmen, but he has time to hurl it to a fellow-labourer before he can 
be dispossessed. Swift asa flash the ball travels along the street from one 
rustic to another, and soon it is near to a little knot of players who have been 
waiting patiently on the town boundary throughout the game. Before it 
reaches them, however, it is rescued by an athletic curate, who makes a gallant 
dash and a successful capture. Once more it is on its journey towards the 
market-place, and the townsmen’s prospects look very rosy, when suddenly a 
cry goes up that the ball is lost. 

It should be added here, by way of explanation, that it is quite admissible 
for any player to hide the ball, either about his person or elsewhere, provided 
that an attempt be made to place it in goal within three hours of the start 
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HY is it that people who really love the country 
love it most in winter, as I think they surely do? 
Is it because then, in winter, it becomes their own 
again, their very own? Perhaps. In spring, the 
country is invaded by passionate townsfolk, who, 
if they do not all intemperately rive at the hawthorn, and make 
posies of the varnished celandine—a flower so sure, so certain on 
his bank, so elusive, so regrettable away from it—at least come 
with the hope of getting something tangible from the country. 
Fresh air, hope, inspiration, health—just a handful of Nature’s 
lavish impulsion. Later, they come to le about and find 
complexions ; in autumn, for sport, for visits, and for fun. But 
it is in summery, taking them all over, class and class, that they 
come most; in the season of strawberries and long chairs, of 
bedding-plants and interminable teas; the cedar too has its 
mushroom, even as the oak its truffle—that tea-table and the 
flanking erections of cakes. Not all people even of one 
sort come in the same way; some come with an assortment 
of muslins and transparencies and parasols, to show off the 
beauty that the civilised processes of town have provoked and 
established ; some come in hollands, with a large bottle of hair- 
restorer for chief luggage. These seek “ rooéms in farm-houses,” 
like to lean over gates, and breathe in the scent of cows; new 
milk appeals to them; they walk because they think they ought 
to, offering to the scenery an easy patronage meanwhile, and no 
one in Piccadilly has ever caught them with such an arrangement 
of fringe. 

All these three seasons, spring, summer, and autumn, the 
country gives and gives; in winter, this bounty is interrupted, 
and who loves the country must himself do the giving. I don’t 
speak of gardens and all the endless things to be rushed through 
while the weather is yet open; who ever saw a long enough 
November? I have always wanted six weeks of November, and 
not a single calendar, no matter how illustrated, will allow 
me it. 

No, I am thinking of the open country, of the heath and 
heather shrivelled to pale russet bells, of the bracken stiff and 
ruddy (just ready to cut, low down, to carry unbroken, and to 
plant, as it were, among the rose-beds for a frost-stop) ; and the 
woods and copses, reluctantly yielding up their clothing what 
time the rest of us are putting more on. Our country is beautiful 
all winter, either with the slow-footed sea-fog marching up 
the valleys or the dim land-mists hugging the hedges, leaning 
in the Janes. Again in rain, when the soft store of water courses 
down the tiles, and hums into the barrels and the tanks, I love 
it; while flooded splendidly with the stooping winter sun, no 
words are needed to say what it is. 

But even more exquisite than ours is the country we came 
through, Esmeralda and I, from a visit three weeks ago. That 
was the water-courtry, the flat lip of Sussex pushed out in 
marshes towards the sea. It was the day after the first frost. 
The train chattered constantly on little bridges that clasped 





dykes and trivial rivers; these, sluggish but sensitive to a shade - 


of fall in the hopeless level, turned, and doubled, and reappeared ; 
as prisoners doomed to seek some far Siberia, these errant 
streams must seek the sea. They do not look as if they 
wanted to, no eagerness is left in their still flow, and to see them 
now, with the white shelf of ice on each side of their mud 
banks, and the puddled colour of their dead waters—you can 
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of play. It is at this stage of the game that the grim humour and shrewd sens« 
of the Cornishman begin to assert themselves. Each player is naturally 
suspect to all the rest, and is treated accordingly. A wild rush is generally mad 
for the player wearing the mosi nonchalant expression, and not infrequent 
an exercise of sound judgment resul's in the rescue of the ball. When such 
the case the game is resumed with more violence than ever. Soon a sho 
announces either that the town goal has been stormed, or that the rustic, hay 
broken away. In the latter case an exciting chase is the result. The countr 
men rarely make a straight line for goal, but prefer to make a wide detour, | 


a route through bye-lanes and across ploughed fields. Soon the pursu 
slackens, and the countrymen are left in undi-puted possession. But the gan 
is yet far from won, for the country goal has yet to te negotiated. The town 


men have now assembled in fo:ce in the neighbourhood of that goil, and gua 
it narrowly. Any player observed edging gently towards it is at once overpower 
and seached. Despite all efforts, however, the ball is unobtrusively broug 
among the players, and presently there is a sharp rush, a struggle, a shout, ai 
the game has been won by the countrymen. 

As a general rule, however, the ball is never recovered immediately afi 
it has once been last, and nothing more is seen of it until just before the ti: 
limit, when an exciting little scene at one of the goals either concludes the gar 
or makes it adraw. The evening following a hurling is given over to festivity, 1 
heroes of the evening being the holders of the ball for the next few montt 
until the next hurling takes place. 

Such is the Cornish game of hurling. In the districts where it is played at 
its popularity is immense ; but otherwhere it shows no signs of ‘‘ catching on 
At the same time, all who have pirticipated in its delights are unanimous that { 
excitement and spirit few pastimes excel it. F, W. SAUNDERSON. 
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hardly picture the happy hustle of frog-life that will wake the 
next May. What a delight that moment is! Toads just peel: 
of their jackets, every wart glistening upon the new oli\ 
green or umber brown they wear, come to select sites fi 
créches; frogs spread a web of eggs in sunny bights an 
shallows. 

We know too little of the domestic process of the bla 
newt, but I have traced his delicate fingers—what hands a new 
has !—upon the fresh mud, yes, and caught him, too, an 
marvelled at the marling of his orange stomach.  Here’s 
thing about newts that puzzles me. As I say, we have ni 
water in our country; it is our great lack. Ourselves, w 
made a pond, and had it concreted—a rather ugly basin with 
a brick rim, round which irises have never done quite what | 
expected of them, and fritillaries have refused to raise theit 
snaky heads. The red dogwood waves there, a Kilmarnock 
willow or two strives to weep naturally into the artificial 
place, and big clumps of red and yellow Crown Imperials 
glowed and stank powerfully until some hare, disdaining th: 


sheep’s parsley growing all about for his especial behoof, came 


and chewed up the garlic-tasted bulbs, avid as a Spaniard ot! 
his favourite root. 

But about those newts or efts. The nearest water is 
a mile and more away; it is a goose-pond in the red clay 
of a high-lying common; the next nearest is a village pond 
through which bakers’ carts drive, and into which cows wander 
and forget dreamily to come out again—and that has a mil 
and a-half of turnpike between itself and us. Once, drawing 
water for the garden, finely aerated and sun-stewed, from our pond, 
“the boy ” brought out an eft!) And another, and another. They 
were carefully returned, of course. Whence hadthey come? The 
pond had been made in winter, and drains a roadway and some 
roofs. Had they walked from near the village pond or near th 
goose-pond, and when, and how long did it take them, and why? 
Did they feel the neighbourhood of the casual-feeding goose 
and the casual-stepping cow “unhealthy” to the eft race? And 
who told them we had just made a pond ? 

That snakes swim rivers, that eels walk miles in the silver 
dew—these things are known and proven. Such facts are a part 
of the eternally enthralling mystery of Nature, and have alsoa not 
obscure connection with the popularity of the Correspondence 
column in country papers. ; 

But has anybody encountered a newt, big with his wondrous 
instinct on the night of his passover, dogged his dainty footsteps 
(who steps more featly than a newt ?), shadowed his blunt tail ? 
There is a privilege waiting for someone—may it be me! Man 
plucks ever at the veil of the Infinite; it is his own soul he wants 
to know about; a cheap curiosity as to its wanderings, as who 
should employ a detective to trace a servant, afflicts him. 
Cheerfully I would let wander my poor soul no matter to what 
starry sphere; cheerfully keep silence on its return and ‘ask no 
questions” of its astral luck—but and I could see that tiny 
traveller trekking to his new pond! 

Such are the secrets I want to know; that is the veil—the 
veil with which Nature softly shrouds her littlest people, so they 
may pass securely—I want to lift. 

If I may tell more of the water-country, I would urge the 
beauty of the fields of reeds, a flush of pale purple in their flowers, 
a shrill whisper rising from their yellow stems. Does everybody 
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feel this subtle attraction in 
the life of “Cars,” as they 
are called in Cheshire, or is it 
more to me than any other, 
and was the seed sown the day 
J arst read ‘*‘ The Marsh King’s 
Daughter” Hans Andersen’s 
most potent enchantment in a 
book of strong spelis? I do 
not know, but the thing de- 
veloped the day I plunged for 
my first bulrush, and that was 
years ago. I can see my 
stocking now as it came out, 
ard hear the loud suck of the 
mirsh-mud; but close-covered 
ai 1 precise in his velvet coat 
it: bulrush was in my hand! 
O her times it would be sheaves 
ot yellow fleur -de-lys, bog- 
beans, and if I were in the 
H ghlands the globe ranun- 
cv us, and the quaint purple- 
e\ed pinguicula, that the 
m rshes gave me; and once 
a clump me-high of Osmunda 
re alis, the big brother of 


th: three British flowering W. A. Rouch. ZEBRA 


fe ns. 
What days, what days one has seen in water-sodden 
la ds! I would never be done if I told all the rambles, the 
sp .ashes, and the squelches I have had. But in winter, and had 
I not been in a train, I could have fleeted far and fast over 
the ground, held rigid in the first stricture of the frost. Stark, 
ar-hitectural, spotting the wide sheep-pasture, stand the thistles, 
each interruy ted in the evil business—to him beautiful and right 
—of seed-dispersing. Now he is checked. Let him pray 
mately to the bullfinch, who eats so much and spills so 
much more. The bullfinch has gone; there is no help there. 
No! the thistle can no more. At the first thaw he will 
rot, then he will break halfway up, then he will catch in the 
trailing petticoat of some old wether—anyhow, for him, it is 
the end. 

The frost clears up the landscape so, and brings things to 
your eye that were lost and muddled in the prevailing autumn 
dampness. I noticed this in regard to the Traveller’s Joy, the wild 
clematis (I will not call it Old Man’s Beard—that name has for 
me no sentiment: I don’t think I much like old men’s beards, 
unless very beautifully trimmed like Father’s, and certainly not 
rambling ones such as churchwardens seem to have)—the wild 
clematis, throwing a far trail along a hedge top, brings to mind 
the puffs of smoke from a train lost to view in a cutting. I 
never thought of that before, but after, I kept seeing it 
wherever the marsh was intersected by a low hedge. Dabchicks 
minced about, walking always as though their silly little feet 
were cold and the mud colder, which is the manner of 
waders—and there seemed only one figure wanting to the 
picture. 

“What,” said Esmeralda suddenly, glancing out above her 
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paper, ‘‘is that blue thing I see, like a vase upon a mantel- 
piece?” 

Yes, there he was, his head upright, his lean neck stretched 
as though he sought to listen or to see—the pale spirit of the 
marshes, the heron ! 


MR. A. YATES’S ZEBRAS. 


OW that the zebra is coming into practical use in 
Rhodesia, we are likely to see more care in the keeping 
of the race, which for many reasons is a favourite for 
acclimatisation experiment. In the first place, it is 
far the most beautiful of any of the wild horses; in 

the next, there is always the exciting prospect of training 
one to harness; besides which there is a vast store of 
possibilities latent in experiment in breeding from and 


hybridising with them. They have been kept in parks in 
this country, or in half-open pens and paddocks, for at least a 
century off and on, and are now more popular than ever. At the 


beginning of the century zebras were kept in the grounds of 
Knowle House, at Sidmouth, by a Mr. Fish, the forerunner of 
the owner of the greater ‘ paradises” of to-day. They run wild 
and breed at Woburn Abbey; they have been kept in Northum- 
berland, and at Tring, and driven in London. Barnum’s zebra 
four-in-hand were undeniable goers; and as they are now being 
domesticated for business purposes in Rhodesia, it may be said 
that there is a great future before them. Professor Ewart’s 
hybrids, bred on the Scotland hills, have already been described 
in these pages. Perhaps before long some enterprising Australian 
will try and turn out some 
zebras on his run. They 
would be just the animals to 
flourish in the dry climate of 
Australia, and would be an 
immense addition to the wild 
fauna of a land where there are 
no lions, or leopards, or Cape 
hunting dogs to worry and 
destroythem. Curiously 
enough, the only places where 
the true or mountsin zebras 
are still found in their native 
haunts in South Africa are just 
those almost inaccessible fast- 
nesses of the great ranges of 
Cape Colony where the scat- 
tered Boer commandoes are 
fond of now hiding. Theydwell 
in the Sneeuberg (where Fouché 
skulked a long time with his 
baffled raiders), in the Witte- 
berg, the Swartberg, the Win- 
terpock, and other refuges of 
the irreconcilable Boer. The 
Witteberg is between Graaf 
Reinet and the coast line, 
and there, says Mr. Anderson 
Bryden, “I came suddenly 
upon a small troop, guarded 
Copyright by an old stallion as sentinel. 
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They were a magnificent spec- 
tacle, far up on a precipitous 
piece of savage mountain 
scenery. We hada long look 
at them, and then the stallion 
got our wind and spied us. A 
wild neighing alarm was given, 
and the troop, with tails whisk- 
ing, tore headlong over the 
mountain and disappeared.” 
Very seldom has a zebra 
in the pink of health and con- 
dition, such as those’ were 
which Mr. Bryden here de- 
scribes, been photographed in 
motion. That, however, is what 
Mr. Rouch has done in the 
excellent photograph _ here 
shown of some fine’ tame 
zebras owned by Mr. Arthur 
Yates of Bishop’s Sutton, near 
Alresford, in Hampshire. ‘The 
way the zebra lays himself out 
when preparing to go for all 
he is worth is clearly seen. 
The foal leads in a canter, 
and the others are either 





trotting or just beginning to W. A. Rouch, THE 


canter, with heads brought well 

forward, yet held high asa stag holdshis. Mir. Yates’s herd seems 
to flourish as well as the partridges at The Grange in that famous 
sporting neighbourhood. On the death of the late Duke of West- 
minster Mr. Yates heard that His Grace’s zebras were not to be 
kept, and bought the whole lot. The late Duke was very fond of 
these animals, and had a regular little breeding stud at one of his 
farms, with well-arranged boxes and stables for them. Their 
present owner keeps them entirely for breeding. The foal shown 
in the photograph was about two months old when it was taken; 
another is expected in the spring. They are treated just like brood 
mares, and turned out for a few hours every day when it is fine. 
Mr, Yates has one which goes in harness, and sold one which he 
describes as being very good as a saddle animal. It was just as 
quiet asa pony toride, and could gallop ata good pace. Mr. Yates 
does not find that he has time to break them in himself, or to see 
tothis being done. But anyone who likes to try a young one has 
the chance of getting one of “salted’’ stock, of a breed inured 
to our climate, and already domesticated. The stories of zebras’ 
fierceness are quite beside the mark. Captive stallions, fed high, 
kept without exercise, and with only occasional access to their 
kind, undoubtedly do grow’savage. So would a horse stallion. 
But a number have been tamed, and run in coaches in Rhodesia, 
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and were found to be docile enough. ‘They were perfect 
quiet and well-trained. In harness they pull well and a 
willing, and never jib. In fact, one of them will do his best 
pull the whole coach himself. They are softer-mouthed th 
the mules. They never kick, and the only thing which the 
show in the way of ‘ vice’ is that when handled they have a 
inclination to bite. But as soon as they understand that the 
is no intention to hurt them they give it up.” So wrot 
a correspondent of the Fie/d in 1893, and a very good charact: 
it is, too, of a wild animal taken up rough from the veldt 
and taught to work for its living. It was found that these 
tamed zebras could not stand the prolonged and steady work 01 
drawing acoach. But that is scarcely to be wondered at. The 
Peruvian Indians could not stand the prolonged slavery o! 
the Spaniards in the mines, but they were extremely good 
and docile slaves for all that. 

Mr. Yates has something of a “ paradise’? at Bishop's 
Sutton. He keeps Axis deer there, emus, foreign 
sheep, and other animals. Everyone who does this has 
opportunities of learning something fresh about the animals, 
and of their adaptability for acclimatising here and els: 
where. 


THE SCAVENGERS AT DHAPP-A. 


HE gaunt and under-sized bullocks and horses that 
draw carts and cabs in Calcutta must, I think, shock 
everyone who sees them, as they do me. Naturally 

their lives, though not by any means merry, are short, 





“WHERE THE CARCASE IS.” 





and when their span of existence is over they are carted 
off to Dhappa, on the outskirts of the city, to be boiled 
down for what grease can be extracted from their pitifully 
fleshless carcases. It is, however, indeed an ill wind that 

blows nobody good, and th 

bovine and equine mortality 

is a source of livelihood t 
many of the local vulture 
In order to observe these 
birds, I went with two friend: 
recently to the scene of opera- 
tions. The driver of the 
“gharry,” or cab, which we 
hired seemed somewhat amused 
at being told the destination 
we desired to reach; and cer- 
tainly, as we neared the trying- 
down place on the shores o! 
the Salt Lakes, the appatling 
smell that greeted our noses 
gave some justification fot 
wonder at such an expedition. 
However, to anyone ornitho- 
logically inclined, the sight was 
worth the stench. The boiling- 
vat stood close to the edge of a 
singularly filthy stream, and on 
the further shore the vultures 
stood as thick as seafowl on 
a guano bed, while between 
the vat and the water a hungry 
crowd awaited the fragments 
of very well boiled beef as 
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these were tossed out from time to time. So thick were they 
hat when I startled them they could not all get on the 
ying at once, and two or three fell into the water inconti- 
ently, and had to scramble out as best they could on the 
irther side. And it needed quite a near approach to startle 
em, for long immunity had rendered them nearly as tame 

poultry. They were all one species, the Bengal vulture 
’seudogyps bengalensis), which, in spite of the localisation 
mplied in its name, is the commonest kind all over India. 
is_a very shabby-looking bird, about as big as a_ hen 
rkey, with dirty black plumage, slightly relieved by a ruff of 
ite down. There is a white patch on the back, and a white 
nd along the under-side of each wing, but these marks are not 
sn while the wings are closed. The head and neck are nearly 
ked, and as the complexion of those parts is singularly 
n iddy, it does not improve the general effect. At least half 
t 2 birds present on this occasion were young ones, and these 
re dirty brown all over, not relieved by any white markings 
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THE BOILING-VAT. 


at all, so that they looked a shade more dowdy than their 
elders. : 

Going on, however, beyond the piles of bones which lay 
back of the boiling-vat, we found out on the flats a few specimens 
of the next commonest vulture in Bengal, the long-billed vulture 
(Gyps tenuirostris). This is a very little bigger than the Bengal 
vulture, and is of a dirty dun colour—all vulturine plumage 
looks dirty, somehow—and so at first sight might almost be 
taken for an unusually fair young individual of that species. 
But it has not only a longer 
bill, but a longer and thinner 
head and neck, and as these 
are devoid of even the miser- 
able growth of down which 
besprinkles the nakedness of 
Bengalensis junior, its 
physiognomy is peculiarly 
gaunt and greyhound - like, 
and it looks the very image of 
famine. 

Nevertheless, it appears 
that this miserable - looking 
bird can afford to be dainty, 
for the overseer of the boiling 
works told us that the reason 
why the long-billed vultures 
kept aloof was, that they did 
not consider boiled beef, 
whether horse or ox, good 
enough for them, but hung 
aout till the scavengers’ carts, 
which would arrive later on 
\ith the general refuse, should 
provide them w.th a more 
tasty meal in the shape of 
‘ad dogs and rats, which 
‘uld be discussed in all their 
vatural crudity and flavour. 
The extreme length 
aid uakedness of the necks of 
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these vultures was particularly interesting in one way; it 
enabled one to see easily how a bird’s neck is stowed when 
he is on the wing, and does not stretch it out like a duck 
or stork. On startling the birds, their heads were seen to 
be drawn back to the shoulders, while the neck fell below in 
a regular loop, giving a most curious effect, which is lost 
in species which have less neck and more clothing for what 
they do possess. Unfortunately, none of this kind come 
into any of the pictures, for they were much shyer than the 
rest, which, as the results of the photographs taken by one 
of us show, were excellent sitters. 

A gang of ‘“dhomes,” or native scavengers, were at 
work in front of the boiling-vat, skinning and cutting up the 
carcases as they were brought in, and the overseer already 
mentioned was kind enough to put a freshly-skinned carcase 
of a horse at the disposal of the birds, in order to give 
us the chance of seeing them feed in a more natural way 
than on boiled bits. One would have expected the birds 

to rush on this more appetising 

— repast at once; but they 

> aon mistrusted so much _— gener- 

osity, and we had to stand 

off a little before they would 

fall to. ‘Then the horse dis- 

appeared under a crowd of 

- birds, there was a sound of 

‘“rugging and riving,”’ and 

in a marvellously short time 

it was a clean-picked 

skeleton, showing that they 

really did appreciate cheval au 
naturel. 

Overhead, as all the pic- 
tures show, the’ kites are 
constantly wheeling and 
circling, on the look-out for 
morsels sufficiently small to 
be carried off for private con- 
sumpuon, for Milvus goviuda, 
like Private Ortheris, ‘*’ates 
a ’owlin’,  clawin’ mess,” 
and dines by himself, if pos- 
sible, the possibility depending 
largely on whether his fellow- 
kites have themseives dined 
recently or not. Of other 
birds. of prey we only saw 
a marsh-harrier (Circus erugi- 
nosus) just before we arrived 
at the scene of vulturine 
banquets, and wondered what he was doing in such company. 
There was also a sea-eagle of some sort, which made a splendid 
stoop down to the surface of the foul water, and rose with some 
awful garbage hanging from his talons, so that his business, at any 
rate, was plain enough, although he evidently had his notions 
about regal privacy at meals. Altogether the trip was well worth 
making, and I should advise any globe-trotter who visits 
Calcutta not to neglect Dhappa if he cares for birds—but let him 
take a smelling-bottle! FRANK FINN. 
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A TRUE ROMANCE OF WAR. 


ORI than forty years have passed since Sir Harry 

Smith, soldier and administrator, was buried in the 

cemetery of his native town of Whittlesey, full of 

years and honour, and his tomb bears an 

inscription of no common interest. It was after the 

battle of Aliwal that the Duke of Wellington used of his disciple 

and worshipper words described by the Times as those of 

‘unreserved panegyric,” words described by Professor Sedg- 

wick as ‘coming straight from the heart” of the great captain. 

It was fitting, then, that eulogium so exceptional and unique 
should be associated with its subject in death. 

Now it isa somewhat remarkable thing that the autobio- 
graphy of any man should be considered worthy of publication 
more than forty years after his death. Yet “ The Autobiography 
of Sir Harry Smith” (Murray), appearing after so long an 
interval, is distinctly the book of the season for two reasons. It 
is a record of fighting, of romance, and of adventure which 
could not fail toexhilarate and to inspire although its theme were 
a thousand years old instead of less than a hundre.!. No romance 
of fiction which has come under 
my notice has possessed more 
thrilling interest than this plain 
story from real life. No serious 
history is more pregnant with 
lessons in conduct for the country 
and for individuals, particularly 
in South Africa. Let — us, 
however, take romance first. 
Harry Smith, the son of a 
Whittlesey doctor, began his 
military life at sixteen or seven- 
teen, when he joined a troop of 
Yeomanry, and in the following 
year he received his commission 
in the g5th Regiment of Rifle- 
men, with which, and with the 
Light Division, he was to spend 
a great part of his fighting life. 
The next year saw him distin- 
guished in a war (which most 
of us have forgotten) in South 
America and bearing his part 
in the disastrous attack on 
Buenos Ayres. In 1808 and 
18og he was in the Peninsula 
for the first time. The picture 
which his outspoken pen gives 
us of the life of a dashing young 
officer during that terrible cam- 
paign is remarkably — vivid. 
He was clearly an all-round 
man. While he was forming his 
opinion of the greatness of Sir 
John Moore as a master of war, 
laying the foundation of his 
adoration for the Duke, and 
taking more than his fair share of 
fighting always, he had at the 
sane time an eager eye for 
every opportunity of sport and 
of adventure. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more characteristic of 
an Englishman than the way in = 4@“e Charles, 
which Sir Harry Smith managed 
to stick to his greyhounds, and 
to make them serve the needs of the scanty mess all through the 
war, or the spontaneous fashion in which with a few associates 
he organised a private and successful expedition against a trouble- 
some band of brigands. It was in this early period of the 
Peninsular War, too, that he received a bullet in the heel, 
which, in those days of embryonic surgery, caused him vast pain 
and trouble, although he went on duty again long before he 
would in these days have been accounted fit for it. 

After this came a short period of home, and then a return to 
the Peninsula and Badajos, where the romance of Harry Smith’s 
life began, and he became united to the noble Spanish girl who 
was the inspiring helpmate of the rest of his life. Thescene was 
intensely dramatic. Our troops, after the victory, were disgracing 
themselves. ‘ Civilised man was proving himself,” in Smith’s 
words, ‘‘a far greater beast than the savage, more refined in his 
cruelty, more fiendlike in every act.” Sir John Kincaid anda 
friend were talking together, when a young Spanish lady and her 
daughter of thirteen claimed their help. Blood was trickiing 
down the necks of each from ears out of which rude hands had 
wrenched the ear-rings by force, and the child, of exceptional 
beauty, was almost unconscious. It is needless to say that not 
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only was protection given at once, but also Sir John Kincaid a: } 
Harry Smith fell in love with the helpless girl, and th 
Harry Smith was the successful wooer. He married t 
child Juana, when she was fourteen and he was twent 
four, practically on the field of battle. So headlong 
marriage would, as his friends anticipated would be the cas 
have been the ruin of most men, but Juana Smith was made 
stuff which is rarely to be found in the composition of wom: 
and aithough she accompanied her husband upon almost eve 
campaign of his life, and although his life was devoted alm 
exclusively to fighting, there can be no question that she help 
him to do his duty vigorously, constantly, and without flinchin 
Surely history does not contain the record of a marriage m 
completely surrounded by every circumstance of romance, 

The Peninsular War was not yet ended, and the brief not 
of it which remain are full of pressing interest no less than 
evidence proving the real greatness of Wellington. For examp 
there is an account of a dialogue between Colonel Colborne a: 
the Duke of Wellington on the eve of the battle of the Nivel 
which leaves on the mind 
impression as clear as a st 
engraving on paper, and t 
exactitude with which the gr¢ 
commander foresaw the cou 
of the battle is simply wond 
fui. In the same portion of t 
book we find an exact accou 
at first hand of a great expl 
by Harry Smith and_ of 
romantic ride by Juana, wi 
galloped through thirty miles 
the enemy’s country in order 
take back a Sévres basin | 
which a French widow ha 
brought her some very welcon 
soup. It may be worth whil. 
to notice that at this period 
Juana was only sixteen yeai 
of age. 

These were, indeed, stirring 
times. Hardly was the Penin 
sular War over before Harry 
Smith, separated from his wil 
for the first time, found himsel! 
engaged in that ill-starred and 
most grossly mismanaged 
American War whichall English 
men desire to forget as quick!) 
as possible, And then through 
the distracted world ran tli 
news that Napoleon was in powet 
and active again. Smith had 
been fighting in Europe for yea 
up to 1814, fighting in Ameri 
in the earlier part of 1815, 
then he had even come bac! 
to enjoy a_ little peace 
Whittlesey, but he was hard 
there before he and the indomit 
able Juana were off togeth 
or the Waterloo Campaign. T! 
brought to Juana a_ period « 
Titchfield Koad, N.W. cruel anxiety such as she ha 
never suffered before and coul 
not suffer again. She was 1 
on the field of Waterloo, but away from it. On the day of ti 
battle she was riding by order from Brussels towards Antwer| 
when her mare bolted eight miles with her. She was the: 
met by a Commissary, an officer of Hanoverian Rines, an 
another—shame to relate !—of English Hussars, who said tha 
when they left Brussels the French were in full pursuit dow: 
the hill, and with them she rode on to Antwerp. On the 1ot 
she heard that the battle had been fought and won, and at thre 
o'clock on the morning of the 2oth she started back for Brussel 
on horseback to ascertain the fate of her husband. She me 
the news that Brigade-Major Smith of the g5th (Smith wa 
brigade-major) was killed. 

In a horror of despair she rode over the field of that awfu 
battle, wondering whether she should find him among the victim 
who were as yet unburied; and her joy and thankiulness whe 
she discovered that her husband was alive and well, that he an 
his two brothers had survived the battle, whereas there was n 
other instance in which even two brothers had survived, and tha‘ 
the dead man was Charles Smyth, another brigade-major, may b 
imagined. Such was her endurance, too, that she rode straigh 
on with Charles Gore to Mons that evening. There sh 
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dismounted at twelve o’clock at night, having been in the saddle 
siuce three o'clock in the morning, and having ridden sixty miles 
from point to point—‘‘on my really wonderful thorough-bred 
mare ’’—as to which one can only say that mare and rider were 
most happily matche 1. 

It becomes necessary now to take a somewhat rapid course 
through these interesting volumes. Smith’s comments on the 
battle of Waterloo, outspoken as they are, are mainly interesting 
as showing the practical value of the experience in warfare 
ovr troops possessed by comparison with those of our allies. 
T en comes a period of fighting and administration combined 
in South Africa, and then a record of hard fighting in India, 
frm June, 1840, to the battle of Aliwal, and after that, mainly 
frm the pen of Mr. G. C. Moore Smith, who as editor of the 
yc.umes contributes some supplementary chapters, comes the 
ac ount of a second period in South Africa. It was in India 
th t Smith gained his greatest renown, and the old house at 
\\ iittlesey is still justly known as Aliwal House. No student 
of military history can afford to neglect, and no man who 
lil »s to read of stirring events will care to omit, the chapters, full 
of interest and blunt criticism, which deal with India. But the 
) ith African section of the book is more to our present purpose. 
It illustrates very forcibly the grand results which may be 
e! cted by energy on the spot, and the difficulties which are 
th own in the way of those who do our work abroad by those at 
h ne, who do not understand the situation. Smith, the father 
ot Harrismith and Ladysmith, had done great work in South 
A ica before he went to India. He had, it is true, incurred the 
ol oquy of the devotees of milk and water, because Hintza, the 
K fr Chief, after trying treachery over and over again, had beea 
sh tt while attempting to escape, but he had subdued the Kaffirs, 
ari his early attempts at administration, albeit somewhat 
th atrical from our point of view, had been successful, probably 
be ‘ause they were suited to the intelligence of the natives. 
N vertheless, he was superseded by Lord Glenelg, who ordered 
h: abandonment of the province of Queen Adelaide, and at the 
sane time exonerated Harry Smith from all blame. The effect 
of this was that while the hysterical section of the public at 
heme were slow to lose the impression that Smith had been 
ty annous, the Boers and Kaffirs were alike disgusted, and to 
use Smith’s own words: “ Hundreds of valuable members of the 
Dutch population, and wealthy farmers, emigrated in masses 
and seized the country of the Zoolus, and have been a thorn 
in the Government of the Cape «util lately.’ The italics 
are mine. 

It was a very different South Africa to which Sir Harry 
Smith returned in 1847. It was a South Africa, in fact, sick 
and weary of vacillation for which Lord Glenelg was mainly 
responsible. Sir George Napier, who succeeded Sir Benjamin 
D' Urban (‘* perhaps the best Governor Cape Colony ever had ”’), 
under whom Harry Smith had won his South African spurs, 
declared to a Parliamentary Committee in 1851: ‘My own 
experience and what I saw with my own eyes have confirmed 
me in the betief that I was wrong and Sir Benjamin D’ Urban 
perfectly right.’ The emigrating Boers felt themselves to be 
men abandoned by the British Government, and the Treaty 
system was universally acknowledged to be a complete failure. 
Smith, as Governor, was therefore hailed as a retursing friend 
and deliverer, and he proceeded to act with his customary 
promptitude, and, it may be added, in that somewhat theatrical 
manner valuable with natives which cold-blooded men at home 
have never been able to understand. He succeeded in estab- 
lishing something approaching to order, and was engaged at 
the request of Lord Grey in collecting information prior to the 
establishment of representative Government at the Cape, when 
what was known as the Convict Question cropped up. Its 
outlines were simple. Lord Grey desired to transport some 
Irish convicts from Bermuda to the Cape. The Colonists 
objected publicly; Sir Harry Smith made representations 
to the same effect to Lord Grey. But when the convict 
ship arrived, there was endless confusion owing to the fact 
that while Smith sympathised with the Colonists, he could 
not allow active resistance, and at the same time he could not 
get the Government carried on. 

Then arose trouble in Kafirland, and a period of desperate 
fichting, in which Sir Harry Smith himself took part, during 
waich he received a most consoling letter from the Duke of 
Wellington. Smith’s operations had been on the whole suc- 
cessful, although it was a very troublous time, when he 
Was recalled by Lord Grey, for ‘want of energy and judg- 
nent ’—a recall against which the Duke made an eloquent 
protest in the House of Lords. Before Smith returned to 
England, Lord John Russell's Government had fallen, mainly 
b-cause of Lord Grey’s maladministration of the Colonies, and 
tlere was every disposition to welcome Sir Harry as_ the 
sapegoat of the Whig Government. He was asked to stand for 
nimeroitis seats, but ‘‘ I decline to interfere with politics or to 
enbarrass Her Majesty’s Government, which I see my position 
eiables me to do, had not my desire been ever to serve it 
f.ithfully and fearlessly.” ‘Would that this desire were more 
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widespread now. As matters stand, it is no small pleasure 
to lay this humble tribute on the grave of a faithful and fearless 
man. CyGNus. 


HE New Year number of the .Wonthly Review, albeit possessed of 
important articles, is less in eresting and readable than a good many of 
its filteen predecessors. So quickly do we live in these days that an 
unsigned article on ‘* Memories and Portraits,” upon the well-worn 

theme of Mr. Henley and R. L. Stevenson, seems almost as like body-snatching 
as the outbreak which prompted it. Moreover, the literary article entitled ‘On 
the Line” deals mainly with books upon which most of us have alreidy made up 
our minds long ago. ‘* England’s Antiquated Finance” and ‘ British Commerce, 
ISS1-1900,” are serious articles, in the first of which Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
pleads for a wider basis of taxition, while in the second the view taken of 
the position of our trade is less pessimistic, and better informed than usual. 
A very interesting article on ‘*Vhe Language Question in South Africa” 
is contributed by Sir Alexander Miller, K.C., whose Indian experience enables 
him to speak on the subject with some authority. The question is not one 
upon which it would be safe to dogmatise anywhere, least of all in the pages of 
Country Lire. Desirable as it may be that subjects of the same king should 
use the same language officially in all parts of the Empire, it is none the less a 
plain fact that men and women do adhere to their mother tongue, whatsoever it 
may be, with an affection which may be perverse and inconvenient, but is none 
the less practically ineradicable. It is to be hoped that Sir Alexander Miller's 
arsuments will be carefully studied before any step is taken across the Vaal. A very 
interesting contribution to the number is that of the Honourable Mrs. Wedgwood, 
purporting to be ‘* An Episode from the Autobiography of Peter Gonzaga, Ship’s 
Capta'n in the Fleet of His Portuguese Majesty Jonn IV.” It seems to relate 
to an unrecorded and storm-directed visit in prehistoric times of a Portuguese 
vessel to the Australian coast. Such, at any rate, is the inference from the 
words: **A buck that you know not in Portugal, one with long hind limbs 
hoofed like tne devil and fore limbs like a praying monk.” These, by the way, 
are the words of a heretic refugee, and this brief extract should suffice to direct 
attention to the aricle. A poem by Mr. B. Paul Neuman, suggested by the 
Zionist Congress, touches a strong and no le key: 
**’Thus shall we, who have longed to see 
The ume of her coming forth, 
Raise the song glad and strong, 
As we march from the dreary north. 

Back to the land we love, 

With the heart of the homing dove ; 

The land ot: lily and rose, 

Of cedar and mountain snows, 

Of rivers and water springs, 


And all good things.” 


The Aadminfon is an interesting issue of a very varied character, in which 
an article on ‘*Iforses and the War,” by Captain T. T. Pi:man, of the rith 
Hu-sars, is sure to attract a good deal of notice. His statistics are—through no 
fault of his own---not quite up to date, for the article has confessedly been kept 
in hand for some time. But they are sufficiently startlins, for they show that up 
to October 31st, 1901, 300,900 inorses, at a total cost, including freight, of 
412,772,000 have been used, and too many of them used up, in South Africa. 
The strugsles of the Remount Department -have been quite pathetic. 
Supply has never caught the demand, and Captain Pitman, who speaks 
with authority, is compelled to say that never vet has a single really fit 
horse been issued to the troops from the Remount Department. Or the 
quality of the horses imported during the war, Captain Pitman speaks in 
a very melancholy tone. Seventy-five per cent. of them have been bad, and 
some of them very bad. This appears to have been due mainly to the tact that 
the remount system was adequate only to the needs of peace, and that when a 
call came for a hundred times as many competent purchasers of remounts, the 
men who were best qualified by experience were also the men who were most 
anxious to get to the front. Captain Pitman naturally lays stress upon the 
crying need for instruction of our troopers in horsemanship. 

To those who are not always seriously inclined the /ortuightly hardiy offers 
a very attractive programme, and it must be confessed fransly that the two 
conciuding papers, ‘‘Stazing in French and English Theatres,” by Georges 
Bourdon, and ‘* French Drama in Igor,” by Rene Doumic, are, aiter the 
clever and critical ariicle on ‘** Wordsworth,” by Mr. A. Symons, the most 
attractive things in the number. Mr. Symons, indeed, writes not only on 
Wordsworth, but on poetry and its position, and his essay is entirely delight/ul. 
“The ultimite joy, as Wordsworth knew, that comes to the soul from the 
beauty of the world, must enter as light enters a crystal, finding its own home 
there and its own flawless mirror.” M. Georges Bourdon is far kinder 
to the English stage than the average English critic, to say nothing of his French 
brother. ‘* Staging in England is sometimes exc ssive, but always intelligent ’— 
that is the keynote of an article bya man who, having stud ed his subject thoroughly, 
is quite clear about his opinions. M. Doumic stiris with the proposition that of the 
different branches of French literature each has had its period. Twenty-five years 
ago the novel was pre-eminent, with Daudet, Zola, Fabre, Maupassant, Bourget, 
and Loti to the fore. Next came the turn of history; next that of literary 
criticism, with Brunetiére, Lemaitre, Anatole France, Emile Figuet. ‘* To-day 
the most brilliant pleiad is to be found among the play-writers. It is the turn 
of dramatic lit.rature to enjoy the favours ot the fickle goddess.” Saving that 
the periods overlap, there is a good deal of truth in the statement, and M. 
Doumic works it out with an appreciation of the modern French playwrights 
and a knowledge of every detail in their plays which go to make an essay ot no 
common merit. It is a treat to read, in its brightness and lucidity, even though 
we may not entirely agree with it. 

«* An article on Eton is not considered complete without some reference to 
faggins ’—thus writes Viscount Turnosr under the title ‘*Some Recent 
Impressions of Eton” in the Aatsonal Review ; but even a brief reference to 
fagging, with an assertion that caning has recently been used excessively in a 
house which has ceased to exist, does not make a complete article about Eton. 
This Viscount Turnour has illustrated by an article which cannot but be 
described as jejune, or an efort to cover too much ground, with the result that 
none is covered adequately. Tne remarks concerning the faulty ventilation of 
Eton boys’ rooms and the insufficient accommodation for the sick are, however, 
worthy of notice. The “ Episodes of the Month” are, as usual, well written, 
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from the standpoint of the A’evéew ; and Mr. Leslie Stephen contributes an 
estimate of RK. L. Stevenson which is more just and temperate than the 
average. ‘* He had a charm of his own, and I do not enqu:re whether it was ‘or 
better or worse ; I only think that we do him injustice when we claim merits 
belonging to a different order.” 

Since Sherlock Holmes came to life again, there was no reason why 
Captain Kett!e should remain buried, save perhaps that Captain Kettle was not 
quite so fascinating and complete a creation as Sherlock Holmes. Still, here 
we have him revived again in Pearson’s Alagazine by Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, and 
he emphatically adds to the merits of the number. 

My American-English Dictionary (which, by the way, I should no: have 
purchased if I had understood it to be American) at least enables me to 
understand the meaning of the title of Zhe Garden of a Commuter’s Wife 
(Macmillan). The author withholds her name unnecessarily, for her leisurely 
book, albeit not epoch-making, introduces us to live men and women—genial, 
mercitul, fanciful, funny, each after his kind—and she herself bas that sympathy 
with plant life which often goes further than exact knowledge to produce 
practical fruit. 3.t what is a “commuter?” Explanation there is none, 


MOTORS ON 


OR some time past > i i sie i ty < 
keen interest has 
been excited by the 
War Office motor 
trials held at South 

Aldershot on December 24th. 
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since it was probably assumed that the term would be familiar, but inte: 
evidence suggests the ‘* black-bagger ” of my irreverent boyhood—that is to si, 
the man who goes up to town every day froin country or suburb, black bag: ir 
hand ; and the dictionary informs me that the ‘commuter ” is ‘one who 1 
chases and uses a commutation ticket . . . entitling the holder to 
carried over a given route a limited number of times, or an unlimited num 
during a given period.” There is nothing like exac:i ude. 

The Winds of Cathrigg, by Curistabel Coleridge (Isbister), is 
old-fashioned, straightforward, and somewhat goody-goody tale, \ 
Wordsworth’s country for scene. It is a book which one reads easily, wi 
kindly interest in the dramatis persone and a comfortable assurance that, at je 
cost of a death or two, the right couples will be sorted together in the end. 
they are. ‘*We can but say that Caradoc Crosby and Elsie El.worthy be 
together. They set sail with a favourabie wind, and we may wish t 
God-speed with hopeful hearts.” ‘* The story of one generation sets the pat: 
for that of the next, and life only begins on a wedding day.” That sort ot 1) tu 
is not very exciting, but Miss Coleridge has the spirit of the Lake scenery, 
Quentin Crosby’s Marsland terriers, very like Dandies, are delightful. 


THE FARM, 


Tenet erp an orm _ 





The first prize, as has just been 
announced, was won by the 
Thornycroft Steam Waggon 
Company with their No. 6 car, 
which won a prize at the 
Liverpool competition — for 
heavy vehicles. It is so con- 
structed that either liquid or 
solid fuel can be used with it, 
and is fitted with a central fired 
water-tube boiler, specially 
arranged for cleaning the 
internal surfaces. It has a 
compound engine’ enclosed 
with a  dust-proof  oil-tight 
case. A single man is sufficient 
to guide and control this 





motor, of which we give a THE THORNYCROFT STEAM WAGGON. OFFICIAL NO. 6. 


photograph. It was run very 
hard by a car sent in by Messrs. Edwin Foden, Jones, and 
Co. 

So frequently has it been asked recently how far it may 
be possible to utilise motor-cars in the work of agriculture, that 
it may be of interest to give the result of some enquiries on the 
subject. It should be premised frankly that the writer, though 
he ought to know pretty thoroughly what sort of vehicles 
are required in farm work, pretends to no technical know- 
ledge of motor-cars. The only test he applied. to the various 
vehicles was to find out whether or no they were capable of doing 





EXTREMELY WELL FITTED FOR HEAVY 





useful service in the day to day toil of husbandry. The yard 
examined was that of Thornycroft and Co., since they ha 
laid themselves out particularly to meet the wants of those who 
buy motors for commercial reasons. At present there has 
been no demand for motor-cars on the part of estate owne: 
and farmers—a fact easily explained by the impoverish 
ment of the landed interest after a long spell of depression. 
In fact, the sale of commercial motors has so far been injurio 
to the farmer, especially if his speciality be that of breeding 
Shire horses. Those who have taken most kindly to the ne\ 
vehicles are brewers. A wel 
snown firm of brewers report 
that ‘the vehicle easily do 
the work of three of their tw 
horse drays,” and this seen 
to be the conclusion of othe: 
who have made the expei 
ment. At the first blush, the: 
fore, it would seem as thoug 
the supplying of motor-cai 
to brewers, municipalitie: 
millers, mineral-water mani 
facturers, and so on, oug! 
to bring down the price 
Shire horses, but things neve 
come out like that in actu 
working. The same sort « 
prophecy was made abou 
steam, and falsified by the event. 
When one door shuts anothe 
is sure to open, and whateve 
adds to the efficiency of om 
factories in the long run is sur 
to enlarge the demand fo 
horses. Probably the most 
practical purpose that the steam 
waggon will serve for a long 
time will be that of carrier. 
‘The motor-carisalready utilised 
to bring market-garden produce 
to London, and ought to be still 
more so during the coming 


HAULAGE. sumuner. It would be ot 
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inestimable advantage to the 
men of Kent if a quick and 
cheap service could be estab- 
lished. In the strictly rural 
jistricts, there are parts 10 
pped by the great railway 
companies and not quite rich 
enough to afford a light rail- 
way, wherein a service of motor- 
cars would be most valuable, 
ard there is a class oft 
\ ggonthat might be found use- 


a 


It is designed to carry either 
p. sengersor goods, being seated 
fc fourteen people, but the 
se ts can at any time be taken 
ov. and then the waggon be- 
cc ies a goods conveyance pure 
a1 simple. The pace of it is 
fr n nine to ten milesan hour, 
ai one can easily imagine 
s. 1a vehicle running to and 
fr 1 one of the small market 
to ns that serve as centres for 
ov rural districts. It might, 
in ct, replace the carrier’s cart, 
wi ch is still an institution in 
m oy places. The objections 
to the latter are its slow- 
ne ; and its lack of capacity. 


Pc r women who have no other A GERMAN 


mc .ns of getting to town with 

th: r eggs and butter would be very glad of a carriage that went 
tw. eas quickly and carried themand their belongings with comfort. 
A: | here it may be well to insist on one very decided merit of the 
ne waggon. Theuntechnical person must try tounderstand clearly 
th .< the motor and the carrying body are totally distinct. The 
mor can be detached from, or fitted to, any of the various 
wergons used with it. And, indeed, it is probably this quality 
thet will ultimately cause it to be welcomed on the farm, where 
a reat dcal is done by steam nowadays. In the feeding houses 
yo have all the crushing and cutting and grinding machines to 
keep going, in the barnyard the thrashing machine, in the dairy 
the separator, and so on. Now, if the same motive power could 
be applied to all these things in turn—say in the morning it 
auled to the railway station three or four tons of wheat, then 
was detached and coupled to the grinding machine or the 
separator, and so on through all that had to be done—the motor- 
car would be a distinct economy on the farm. Perhaps when 
Mr. Thornycroft has satisfied the demands of commerce he will 
have more attention to spare for this other side of the business. 

Those who work on the land will duly appreciate our reasons 
for choosing the photograph of a winter day. Itis the sort of day 
to put a waggon to the hardest test. The winter landscape lying 
under slushy new-fallen snow—ilakes of it still unmelted are to 
be seen on the driver’s hat—and the haystack with patches of 
snow on it suggest in no uncertain way that the roads are not 
easy going. It is also more of a track than a road along which 
the motor is ploughing its way, and unfortunately such tracks 
abound on our farm land. The steam waggon manages to get 
along, however. Its rear wheels have specially wide tyres to 
enable it to run successfully over soft tracts. It was built for 
the German Army manceuvres, and was most favourably 
reported on by the German military authorities; and this is 
worth noting by the shrewd farmer. An army will always need 
the same sort of motor that he does himself—viz., one that can 
be utilised where there need not of necessity be any 
macadamised roads. In this connection it may be interesting 
to mention another military waggon, a three-ton one supplied to 
the Royal Engineers for military service, and of which Sir 
Redvers Buller spoke very highly. This, of course, is not one 
of those for the War Office trials, which have already been 
referred to. 

We give an illustration of a steam waggon that seems 
well adapted for use on any large farm whereon much haulage 
has to be done. It won the gold medal at Liverpool in 1899, 
and belongs to a most useful class of cart. Weighing three 
tons itself, it has as trailer an ordinary four-wheeled waggon, 
ani carries a total load of five tons—a useful load; that is to say, 
we count in the five tons nothing but what is strictly cargo of this 
la. d-ship. At the time when the photograph was taken, its 
lo.d was not agricultural, but was composed of appurtenances 
of the Shamrock. In this waggon we have one extremely well 
fit'ed for heavy haulage, and it is easy to imagine the uses to 
wich it might be put. In contrast we might mention 
a very’strong steam lorry. It carries from three to three 
ard a-half tons at a speed of six miles an hour, and is capable 
of hauling in addition a trailer bearing a load of two tons. In 
th: Liverpool hill-climbing trials of 1899, it won the gold medal 
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WAGGON FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


offered by that most energetic of agricultural societies, the 
Lancashire. It on that occasion carried with a trailer a useful 
load of 64 tons up a gradient of 1 ing. As in this and all the 
rest of their motors the manufacturers make all parts to standard 
gauge, they are easily replaceable. 

A question that must crop up whenever the adaptation ol 
motor-cars to agriculture is mooted is the economical one. 
There is a considerable outlay of capital required at the outset, 
and how this is to be got back is a very practical consideration. 
As far as farming goes, uothing but actual trial would justify one 
in speaking dogmatically about it, and this trial would require to 
be a very wide one, showing not only what the motor could 
achieve in any one direction, but the possible number of ways in 
which it could be applied. In the meantime, however, we 
have very fair data for judging what its performances have been 
elsewhere than in agriculture. For example, the Surveyor of 
the Strand Board of Works has drawn up a statement of the 
experience of that body, from which it appears that the total 
reduction of cost owing to the adoption of motor work has been 
£772 per annum, and the total expenditure on account of the 
motors, £598 8s., leaving a net saving of £173 12s. per motor. 
The work 1s also said to be “done better and more speedily.” 
If this be so at the beginning, we may look for an improvement 
later on, since time is very decidedly on the side of the motor. 
Again, Mr. H. P. Burrell, of Crowley and Co.’s Brewery, 
Hants, makes the following remarks: ‘‘ As to cost, we find all 
expenses, including fuel, wages, repairs, oil and waste, rent and 
taxes, insurance, interest and depreciation, amount to between 
34d. and 34d. per ton per mile. This, on being put to a test of 
figures, shows a saving of one-half over our delivery by horses, 
and one-third when sending by the railway.” From various 
others who have tried the steam waggon we find that very much 
the same result has been obtained, and it is not possible, there- 
fore, to resist the conclusion that when heavy haulage has to be 
done the motor-car is cheaper than the horse. 


ON THE GREEN 


GREAT part of the creen has been, and is still, under the snow. 

These are circumstances in which the goifer of the gallant old 

Duch school, of the time when men wore ruffles and hats 

singularly ill-adapted for the game, would have been playing golf 

on the ice, as seen in the old pictures. The present-day golfer, 

not being old Dutch, leaves golf alone and plays curling instead. 

So a good many Christmis and Yuletide competitions were not played 

according to the programme, and the greens had rest. There is a green, that 

of Hoylake, that would have done a deal the better for a rest and for a week or 

two of snow to ooze down into the turf, in view of the two championships to be 

played on it. The one, the amateur, is fixed for the end of April, the other, 

the open, for the beginning of June, givins a month’s interval for repose from 
the stress of the one before the other begins. 

The Hoylake native forces will be strong in these competitions. There is a 
legend that Mr. John Ball has been to South Africa. His present play lends it 
no probability. On Boxing Day he won the Leasowe handicap with a fine score, 
so low that a penalty of seven strokes made no difference to it. Obviously he 
has been in some desert spot, with the Badminton book, practising, all the 
while he was said to be in South Africa. He always plays a terrible game at 
Leasowe. A dry Scot, who ought to be niblicked, said of the Leasowe tourna- 
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cup that Mr. Ball has a ‘‘lease o’ it.” And ye: it is said that the Scot has 
no humour. There has been a mor? recent competition at Blundellsands, but Mr. 
Ililton’s name does not appear among the winners. The inference is that he 
was not playing. Somewhere, on this Lancashire coast, the golfing pioneer has 
discovered yet another potential golf course on the grand scale. Walney Island 
is the nam: of the locality. Harry Vardon has laid it out, so it ought to be long 
enough. Fiom the accounts there is every essential for the playing of first- 
class golf on Walney Island, except golfers. Another new course is a nine- 
hole affair that Braid has teen laying out at Tenby. It is good to see the 
Jong drivers seected for the laying out of courses. It means that they will 
be adapted for stretching the driving of the natives. Too many of the local 
courses (that is, of courses where fame is not more than local) have been laid 
out on a scale that discourages generous effort in far driving. 

James Kay of Seaton Carew, as plucky a golfer as ever played, and very 
neariy as good as any, went into the sea the other day, with another man, and 
saved the life of one of the lifeboat’s crew who had been washed from his seat 
as the boat was bringing to land the crew of a shipwrecked vessel. It is just the 
act that Kay is the man to do. He his several times been near winning the 
open championship, and gave J. H. Taylor a beating at Seaton Carew when that 
ex-champion was at his very best. He plays with so little dash or fuss that one 
does not :ealise how weil he is playing—till he has won the match. We realise 
so many things too late. Horack HourcHiNnson, 


THE RETIREMENT OF . 
. 3... MR. T. C. GARTH. 


T was in 1852 that Mr. T. C. Garth took over from Mr. 
Wheble the country which he has hunted ever since. The 
latter Master had formed the country out of Sir John 
Cope’s territory. Sir John was a contemporary and hero 
of Nimrod. But the latter’s description of the banks 

and ditches and the rough and dirty country over which Sir 
John showed sport would apply equally to much of Mr. Garth’s 
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country to-day. The present Master resembled his predecessor 
in the untiring determination to show sport which Nimrod 
praises in Sir John. In 1852, before many of our present 
Masters of Hounds were born, Mr. Garth became an M.F.H. 
He soon established the fame of his pack and his own popu- 
larity. The present writer, who first saw hounds with Mr. 
Garth, thought as a boy that * Garth’s” was as much an 
established institution of the county of Berkshire as Windsor or 
Ascot. In fact, however, though chiefly associated with Berk- 
shire, Mr. Garth hunts in three counties. When he first began 
to hunt the country most of it was as wild and desolate as the 
famous “ Pinch-me-near.”” Heath and forest, with here and 
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there strips of grass, an.l nere and there patches of cultivation 
was its character. Berkshire was then a rural district. and not 
a suburb; Bracknell, now a small town, was then an obscure 
village. Mr. Garth generally kept a professional huntsinan, and 
his last one—Charles Bracknell—-was in his service for about 
thirty years. 

_ Mr. Garth was a judicious hound breeder, and _ his 
big dog pack, standing 25in., was a magnificent one, 
Hounds in that country needed stamina and tongue, and no 
doubt these big dogs were well suited to the heather and forest. 
Their grand music helped us to know the whereabouts of the 
pack. When Mr. T. C. Garth retires at the close of his fiftieth 
season, many of us will feel that a landmark of our lives has been 
removed. We rode with him on ponies, ran with him on foot, 
snatched a day from Aldershot duties, always sure of a good pack 
of hounds, a wild fox, and a Master and huntsman keen to show 
sport. Almost all the chief difficuities which meet the Master 
of Hounds are now to be found in Mr. Garth’s country. The 
respect and affection felt for him has kept them at bay. His 
successor will have a great tradition to live up to and a difficult 
position to fill. We hope that the pack of hounds will be 
purchased for the country, and that Garth’s Hunt, like th 
Meynell, may long remain a memorial of a great Mastership. 
lor many years Mr. Garth hunted the country at his owl 
expense, but of late years he has received a subscription. Fey 
men have done so much for hunting, both by personal labour an. 
expenditure, as Mr. Garth. 
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THE « « & + 
WINTER EXHIBITION . 
AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


URLINGTON HOUSE has returned once more to i 
old traditions. After holding one-man shows for t! 
past few years, it offers us now, in its winter exhibitio 
a varied collection of masterpieces of different schoo 
and different countries. We have here one of tho 
loan collections for which England is famous. The pictui 
have been gathered from the celebrated collections of the Du 
of Devonshire and Sir Irederick Cook, as well as from ot 
private owners in different parts of the country. There | 
been no suggestion of the feast in store, no newspaper pari 
graphs, no rumours; so that it was indeed a surprise to tui 
from the chill grey of a January morning into galleries abla; 
with sumptuous colour. 

In the first room, which is exclusively devoted to Italia 
pictures, there are the rich biue and crimson draperies, th 
limpid blue lakes, reflecting still bluer mountains, the swo 
Madonnas, the adoring shepherds, the saints and angels—all tu 
of that strange poetry which seems to perme:te Italian art. 
Beyond, in the long galiery, the schocls are more blended 
Hals, Rembrandt, Jordaens, and Van Dyck hang face to fa 
with Tintoretto, Raphael, Vitian, and Veronese. And a litt 
distance away Poussin and Le Sueur are on the same wall 
Velasquez and Ghirlandajo. In the second gallery and in t 
black and white room, however, the spirit of the one-man shi 
has to some extent been preserved. These are given up to 1! 
paintings and drawings oj Claude Lorraine. One would requii 
a whole day to do justice to these admirable landscapes and p. 
and ink drawings. 

In the long gallery the place of honour has been given, perliay : 
unduly, to the large Raphael recently acquired by Mr. Pierpo 
Morgan. The chequered career of this picture is well know 
In the first instance, it was sold by the nuns of the convent 
Sant’ Antonio in 1677 to a Perugian noble; it was purchased 
from him by the Colonna family of Rome (hence its name, * T! 
Colonna Kaphael’’); it journeyed to Naples, to Spain, and to 
the South Kensington Museum, where it remained in an obscu 
corner for many years; then to Paris, and back to Engla 
again, wher it was bought by Mr. Colnaghi, who cleaned 
cown and sold it to its present owner. It is interesting to n 
that some years ago this picture was refused both by 1 
National Gallery and the Louvre. Itisno doubt a fine pict 
of its kind, and those who admire these academic works \ 
find much to like init. The four little panels which origin 
formed the predella to this altarpiece are now hi.nging 
Gallery I. (Nos. 11, 12, 14, 17). 

Works of far greater interest are the magnificent portra 
by Frans Hals on the opposite wall, and the large study 
Velasquez’ famous picture, “Las Meninas,” in the Prado 
Madrid. KR. A. M. Stevenson, in his admirably-written L 
of Velasquez, speaks of this work as the masterpiece 
Impressionism. but the great Spanish master is represent 
by other and more complete works. There are two portra 
lent by Mr. Ralph Bankes, the owner of the finished sketch f 
‘‘Las Meninas.” One of these, ‘An Ecclesiastic’”—a_ ha 
figure in dark blue dress and black biretta—is painted with thi 














rand simplicity and breadth for which Velasquez is unrivalled. 
rhe other is a smali panel, the portrait of Cardinal Borgia. 
he head of Philip 1V., lent by Major Aythur Chambers, though 
yt equal to the magnificent portrait of the National Gallery 
still a very beautiful painting. The life-like study of four 
panish peasants ata table is interesting for the fact that some 

these heads appear in the celebrated ‘ Bacchus” of the 


ado. 
Of the portraits by Hals, that of ‘* Michael de Waal” is the 
st arresting. The figure stands simply facing the spectator in 
broad-brimmed hat, black dress and cloak of the period. But 
at life in the eyes! How wonderfully the breath comes 
ugh the parted lips! And what drawing in the poise of the 
ire! The art in the “ Portrait of a Lady,” which hangs on the 
e wall is perhaps more subtle, more distinguished. It would 
urd to say wh:ch of these two magnificent works is the better 
iting. Another portrait, of a very different order, but which 
(tracting considerable attention, is ‘* La Bella Simonetta,” by 
icelli. It is a profile head of his favourite model in a dress 
y ornamented with pearls. But a larger work by this, for 
moment, most popular of the primitives, is “ The Trinity.” 
as been urged by some that the Japanese were the first 
ntroduce the use of red, black, white, and blue in their 
ns. We have here an interesting example of the use of this 
« ur scheme in Florence before the days of Raphael. They 
ndeed the primitive colours. 
To Mr. Pierpont Morgan we owe our thanks once more for 
a: -her magnificent work. This is the ‘* Portrait of a Lady and 
a ittle Girl” by Van Dyck. It is a full-length, treated some- 
\ .t in the same style as the famous full-length portraits of the 
|. vre. The lady is in a rich scarlet dress with a black ruff at 
th throat; the child stands by her side straining to reach her 
he d. The woman’s head and dress are magnificently painted, 
a: | the whole work is executed in grand style. We recognise in 
it . Van Dyck of the best, of his Italian period. 
With the exception of the landscapes by Claude, the Italian, 
t' Dutch, and the Spanish schoois are more fully represented 
ti athe French. However, there is one small picture by that 
coisummate artist of the eighteenth century—Jean Baptiste 
Chardin. It is a small painting lent by the Earl of Wemyss, and 
is probably a replica of the one of the same subject in the Louvre. 
“(race Before Meat” is the title. It represents the interior of a 
room ; a woman is standing at the table attending to two children, 
one of whom is seated at a high chair. It is simple, like all 
Chardin’s subjects, but what beautiful tone! what colour! what 
harmony! Who else could have given such sweetness, such 
poetry, such charm to so simple and homely a scene? The 
artist of whom Diderot could write: ‘C'est le grand coloriste— 
cvand magicien—c est le sublime du technique—c'est la nature méme!” 
could have been no mean performer. And let us remember 
that Diderot was no inexnerienced art critic. 
It is to be regretted that here in London we have but one, 
and that a somewhat indifferent specimen, of Chardin’s art. 
This is the still-life of the National Gallery. How strange 


Pad 


to-day to picture the life of this sweet and generous painter of 


the eighteenth century, who produced about one small picture a 
year, and that, as he himself admitted, with the greatest pains and 
labour. His critics complained, some years after his first great 
successes, that he was always the same. He, however, towards 
the end of bis life, took them all by storm with a remarkable 
series of pastel portraits. A new medium at the age of sixty! 
Two of these pastels are now among the most highly prized 
treasures of the Louvre—the portrait of himself in a nightcap, 
with spectacies on his nose, and the portrait of an old woman. 
'n spite of the simple nature of his subjects, and in spite of his 
critics, Chardin’s name still stands in the front rank of the 
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painters of the eighteenth century; and it would be well for 
us to-day if we could still hear him saying, in his modest voice, 
“* La peinture est une ile dont j'ai cotoyé les bords.” BS. 5. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BLAISE COTTAGES. 
(To tHE Eprror or ‘Country Live.”] 
Sir, —I write for my mother to thank you for the beautiful pictures of Bliise 
Hamlet. The only error in the letterpress is the date of erection, which should 
be 1809. The date given solely refers to when the plan was drawn—183q. 


If this could be corrected we should be very glad. The cottages were intended 
for servants past work to end their days in, and such with their families have the 
preference on a vacancy.—-ALICE M. IPARFORD. 


SHOT—A BLUE ROBIN. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘*Country Lire.” ] 

S1R,— In your issue of the 4th inst. (page 31), under tne heading ‘* Shot—a Blue 
Robin,” ‘* Landaff” seems to assume that an example of Sialia sialis (not 
Silvia silvialis as printed) recently exhibited at the British Ornithologists’ 
Club had been ‘shot or catapulted.” This was not the case, and it was 
expressly stated by the exhibitor (myself, in the absence of the Hon. N. Charles 
Rothschild) that the bird had been picked up ina dying state. The members 
of the British Ornithologists’ Club have no sympathy with wanton destruction 
of animal lifee—HowarbD SAUNDERS. 


HIGH BIRDS. 
{To THE Epiror or ** Country LIFE.” ] 
Si1r,—Your articles on notable shoots, with their extremely graphic illustra 
tions, are most interesting to shooting men. A question which, judging from 
the many discussions one hears in smoking-rooms after a day’s covert shooting, 
is of general interest arises from some of them, and that is: What is a really 
hi:h bird as expressed in feet? I have a shoot in Wales, where the birds come 
extremely high, out of shot some of them, and occasionally a bird is claimed 
to be 6oyds. or Zoyds. high. For my part, I am sceptical of any k:ll more 
than 5oyds. high ina vertical line from the shooter, and I am sure many, in 
common with myself, would welcowe an opinion from so authoritative a source 
ws yourself if you could spare space for a short note on the subject. While 
writing you, perhaps I may mention an incident whic occurred last week, and 
which I venture to think is unusual. We were driving partridges on an outside 
beat, when a s ngle bird rose on tne right of our line, ard, passing the line of 
beaters, crossed a hedge immediately over the outside beater, who raised his 
stick and killed the bird as it passed him. —AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
CATASTROPHE WITH THE SOUTH COAST HARRIERS. 
[To tHE Eprror or “Country Lire.” | 

S1r,-——-This charming little pack, which hunts deer as well as hare, met with a 
most lamentable accident on Friday, the 3rd inst. Meeting at Whiteway 
Lodges to enlarge a deer which, w.th several others, was kindly presented to the 
Master by the Duke of Norfolk some little time since, a goodly field, as fields 
run in Sussex, was present. The deer, starting in a good direction over the 
open Downs, quickly sunk the hill and took to the flooded valley of the Arun. 
After an exhausting swim hounds drove her out by Amberley Castle, but, headed 
here, she again took to the floods, landing back on the western side. Snre 
retraced her steps to near the place cf meeting, when, with hounds running in 
view, she headed straight for Houghton Chalk-pit, from the summit of which she 
bounded into space and was killed on the spot, 150/t. below. Mr. Kay and 
Mr. Boileau, joint Masters, were as usuil with their hounds, but, unaware till 
too late of the aw:ul precipice before them, were themselves only just mercifuliy 
saved from jumping the fence to death, after all the pack but three hounds had gone 
over. Three and a-half couples were kill: d, and only a few taken home, badiy 
injured, in the deer cart. The accompanying photograph shows the lie of the 
land as viewed from the north-east corner of Arundel Park. It is one of the 


loveliest views in England. The chalk cliff in the distance is Amberley, with 
the railway station at its foot. The actual scene of disaster is just in the le!t- 
hand corner of the picture as you look. There is no proper fence, or flaz, or 


post, to warn hunting men of their Canger at the top of the cliff, only an old 
hedze. The greatest sympathy is ‘eit for Mr. Kay at the loss which he has 
sustained, for his friends know how intense was the interest which he took in 
his hounds, and those who have hunted with him know how 

,  gooda pack, and how well handled, they were.—-RK. ALWYN. 


BRINGING PHEASANTS TO THE GUN. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘ CountRY LIFE.” 
Sir, —May I be al.owed to make a re nark supp’ementary 
to some interesting articles of yours on the planting «nd 
beating of pheasant coverts which appeired about a scar 
azo. In these articles you k pt in mind what I believe to 
be the great principle in bringing lirds to the gun—v.e., 
pushing them quietly away from tueir home place and then 
bringing them back over the heads of the guns. To that 
end, where the coverts do not lend themselves kindly to the 
beating of birds from one covert to another, but were 
rather of that least manageable description—the large 
wood kind—you recommended, judiciously, the planting or 
selecting, in a corner of the wood, of some thick covert, 
in which the ‘irds, having ‘een driven there, could Le 
flushed and seni over the guns. _My object in writing is to 
point out how well this principle can be carried out wherever 
the wood runs up to one or more necks or peninsulas in any 
pirt, and the advantage of trying to lay out your wood in 
this way, if it does not happen to be so arrange i 
by happy chance. When the birds have been quietly 
pushed up into such a peninsuia, then you can put 
the guns across the isthmus connecting it with the 






















main wood, and if vou keep that part fiirly free of under- 
growth tne birds, when driven back, are bound to fly, and 
wil probably fly well and high and fast. I hope this 
hint may be of se:vice.—H 


VIOLETS IN EARLY SPRING. 
[To THE Epiror oF “Country Lire.”} 

Sir, —I shall be much obl ged if you will kindly tell me 
how to get violets in ear'y spring. I am greatly interested 
in the flowers, and have plenty out of doors, but want them 
quite early in the spring—TI mean such varieties as Princess 
of Wa'es. Violets are so popular now, and so many beau- 
tiful varieties have been raised, that this question may 
possibly interest others besides me.—CONSTANT READER. 

[Precisely this question is asked in the recently issued 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and the superintendent of the society’s gardens, whose 
knowledge of violets is considerable, says that in August or 
early in September a bed of not less than 1ft. deep of 
litter should be made and firmly trodden down. On this 
the frame or frames should stand. ;Then place upon the 
litter 6in. Geep of loam to which a little leaf-mould has 
been added, and on this plant the violets, taking care to 








arrange matters so that the plants a‘e not more than 6in. or Sin. from the glass. 
Give a good watering when all the plants are planted, and if the we wher happens 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


to be bright and sunny syringe them lightly overhead once or twice a day. 


BEDROOM a4 the instructions of this owner of 6,000 broad acres 


The 


frame lights should not be put onat all at first unless it be very wet, and then the 


frames should always be well ventilated, not close shut. When 
the nights get really cold put the lights on, but even then give 
plenty—//enty—of air whenever the weather is favourable. 
The violet can stand a good deal of cold, but what it cannot 
stand is a close, stuffy, muggy atmosphere. It almost lives on 
air. Judgment must be used in watering. Violets do not at 
all like to be quite dry, but wet, soakiig loose soil they 
dislike. ,Theretore water when really necessary, byt always 
in the morning, when you can keep the lights at least 
open, so that the foliage may get quite dry before night 
during the short winter days. Whenever the thermometer 
stands at about 35deg. or 36deg. they will be all the sturdier 
if the lights are taken off altogether for a couple of hours in 
the middle of the day when the weather is bright and fine. 
Young plants raised from last spring’s runners are much 
to be preferred to old ones; they produce a greater quantity 
of larger and more fragrant flowers. —Ep.] 


DISTRICT COUNCILS AND THE BUILDING 
BYE-LAWS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.”) 
S1r,—You are always willing to turn a ready ear to 
those who try to carry on the traditions of our country 
life. Only a few weeks ago you published photo- 
graphs of some old cottages of the most ravishing beauty. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


district council regulations of such a nature as to make the erection a 
seemly-looking row of cottages an impossibility. Every architect who tr to 
do simple and straightforward work knows how difficult cottages are to de on, 
how hard and fast are the limitations, especially where expense is an obje as 
it naturally almost always is. He knows that the moment he departs fron he 
simplest possible lines, the moment he begins to ‘‘ play himself” and let -»- 
self go, up goes the cost. He also knows that a building, if it is to be \ th 


anythin:, must have a quite definite proportion ; must be either definitely +h 
or definitely low. The natural proportion for a cottage is the low prcpor - 
low ceilings and large, long, low windows. Notice has from time to time! on 
taken in your columns of the stupidity of district council bye-laws in various plo. +s. 
Here is yet another example: A large home farm steading © at 
present being erected for a certain Cumberland squire. a 


; famous breeder of shorthorns. The scheme includes a p rf 
cottages for the bailiff and the cowman, which are being ut 
ry Y Y in a somewhat prominent position in front of the steadiny. in 


the hope that they might form a not indecent object in the l»d- 
scape. But the plans, which have been made in accordance » ith 
a in 
who has lived among his people all his lie and knows well 

what thev want—these plans have to be sat on by ‘he 

Penrith District Council, and are sent back because the grovnd 

Wj floor rooms must be oft. high, and the ltedroom ceilinys, 

because they have a slight ‘*coom,” must’ be made not gft. to 

the tie, |!ut roft.! And what is the pleasing result ?—that the 

houses will be monstrosities, that the occupants will detest 

living in them because thev cannot warm the rooms without a much larger 
expenditure of fuel thin they can afford, and that the cost, already far grea‘er 
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When the much- 
tried architect of to-day attempts to design cottages, what is he met with ?— 











ELEVATION AS ORGINALLY DESIG\FD. 


than most landlords could stand, is consideribly increased. In case you sho 
think them of sufficient interest to publish, I enclose drawings showing 

cottages as originally designed, and also a_ drawi 
showing the elevation improved in accordance with 

regulations of the Penrith District Council. — R. 
LORIMER. 























IRISH WOLFHOUNDS. 














[To THE Epiror oF ‘ CounTRY LIFE.”] 
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S1r,—In your issue for December 28th I read a |i 





- description in praise of the Irish wolfhound. Your co! 
-_ spondent states that this is a very ‘‘ancient ” breed wh 
* has been revived. I was always under the impression t! 
this modern so-called Irish wolfhound was the result o! 
cross between the Scotch deerhound and the Great Da 
or German boarhound, and therefore a mongrel. Sure!) 












































must be incorrect to describe this modern production 
‘‘ancient.” In my opinion, any dog-breeder seeing th« 
hounds can detect the cross at once. By all me: 
———} ** create” new breeds, such as the bull-terrier, for insta! 
but acknowledge them as such. 1am of opinion that ! 
original’ Irish wolfhound was related to the Scotch dé 

















ELEVATION AS IMPROVED IN ACCORDiNCE WITH THE REGULATIONS OF THE 
PENRI:H DIST«ICT COUNCIL. 





hound, if not actually the same dog, but that the Geri 
boarhound could have had nothing to do with the breed. 
Le ce 
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